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LAW AND LAWYERS. 


IS THE PROFESSION OF THE ADVOCATE CONSISTENT WITH PERFECT INTEGRITY? 





BY J. BP. JACESON. 





It is one of the dicta of the infallible mob, that the legal profes- 
sion necessarily involves many practices inconsistent with elevated 
integrity, or even common honesty. A successful lawyer is a sort 
of licensed knave, refined perhaps in his mode of cheating, but 
really little better than a prime minister of Satan, or at least a 
member of His Majesty’s cabinet. To conceal truth, to pervert 
evidence, to mislead juries and brow-beat judges, are supposed to 
be the grand attainments of legal ambition. 

It needs but little philosophy to account for this prejudice against 
the votaries of the law. The reasons for the obloquy cast upon the 
legal profession are numerous. At present we shall notice only 
two; the expense attending a suit at law, and the delay. The 
complaints made against the law on account of its expense arise 
from the fact that men are prone by nature to consider the posses- 
sion of their property as an indisputable right, and to regard what- 
ever is spent in defending it as lost. The ‘law’s delay’ is undoubt- 
edly a serious evil, which we hope will soon be amended; but the 
party who suffers from it can rarely blame his lawyer. The fault 
lies rather at the door of the legislature, or whoever constitute the 
courts of a state, for not establishing a reasonable number of judi- 
cial tribunals; or it is more frequently attributable to the trickery of 
the other party litigant, who contrives by dishonesty to obtain con- 
tinuances and raise obstacles to a speedy settlement of a dispute. 
The advocate is the last person to be held responsible for this great 
stain upon our legal system. Excellence of any kind has a ten- 
dency to produce envy in the minds of some men; and intellectual 
superiority and eminence in a learned profession are sufficient causes 


to arouse the bitter feelings of an ignorant rabble, and to incur their 
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upbraidings. The sfincts of the Vv eee and mistaken notion of 
which we have spoken are as pernicious as its origin is apparent ; 
for men are apt to be virtuous or vicious according as they are con- 
sidered to possess the one or the other of these qualittes. Once let 
a man know that he is looked upon with suspicion and scorned, and 
the golden chain which bound him to virtue is severed, and the way 
paved to all sorts of meanness. 

For ourselves, we have no more respect or faith in the cynicism 
of the modern rabble than we have in that of the ancient philoso- 
pher who lived in a wash-tub. We do not believe that a candle in 
broad daylight is necessary to find a man among the human race, 
or that any extraordinary means need be resorted to to find honest 
men in the legal profession. We do not pretend however to deny 
that the advocate is perhaps exposed to greater temptations to 
wicked practices than any other person in society. The profession 
of the advocate is eminently one of confidence, and there is no 
method of gaining an ascendancy over the minds of others so direct 
and complete as that of becoming master of their secrets. Many 
chances also occur in a science so intricate and mysterious as that 
of the law, to pervert its true object, and in the name of Justice 
itself to thwart justice. Moreover, by becoming intimately ac- 
quainted with the circumstances of his client, the lawyer has better 
opportunities to defraud him without detection, or even suspicion ; : 
but it is certain that to do this the lawyer must boldly commit a 

sacrilege at the altar of which he is ordained high priest; he must 
contradict in practice the system to which he is professedly attached 
in short, he must ‘ steal the livery of Heaven to serve the devil in.’ 
But the same can be said of the other liberal professions. Such re- 
flections are by no means peculiar to the legal profession. The 
physician can be in a family like the serpent in the garden of Eden. 
Many a pure woman, or hapless husband, has been perfectly con- 
vinced, and is daily convinced, of the truth of this remark. These 
evils all flow from the fact that the medical profession, like the legal, 
is one of confidence. Noxidus doctrines can be promulgated from 
the pulpit ; and in the secret bethel of the homestead the confiding 
heart may find that the black cloth and the white cravat are but dis- 
guises assumed by the traitor to his Gop and to his fellow-man. 
The politician or the statesman, by wily arts seducing the mass, can 
introduce false principles into the government of a nation, and thus 
corrupt the fountains of the happiness of a whole people. Why 
not argue from this that these professions too are more refined in- 
ventions for the practice of villany? Why not change the plan of 
attack upon the medical profession, and brand physicians as scien- 
tific murderers and pompous quacks? Why not call the ministers 
of the gospel a troop of hypocrites? Why not stigmatize the 
statesman as a destroyer of human happiness and as an evil genius 
to the confiding and the trustful? In short, in every profession 
where mental discipline and superior abilities raise a man above 
the level of the surrounding crowd, and equip him with extraordi- 
nary influence, the avenues of dishonesty and treachery are a thou- 
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sand-fold increased. ‘ Let him who standeth take heed lest he 
fall!’ But that there is any thing in the science or the practice of 
law which necessarily involves a stifling of conscience, the sacrifice 
of one iota of principle, a support of injustice or inevitable dishon- 
esty, we do most firmly and solemnly deny. 

In maintaining our position we shall examine and try to show the 
groundlessness of some of the chief objections which have been 
brought against the legal profession. Among other calumnies 
thrown out against the advocate, it is tr iumphantly asserted by some 
wiseacres of the present day that he often enlists in a cause with- 
out knowing or even caring which side is in the wrong; that it is 
impossible when the interests of two parties conflict, as in a case at 
law, that both can have the right, and therefore the advocate of one 
at least is of necessity guilty of dishonesty. But on this point the 
voice of reason and common sense is far different from that of the 
rabble. To see the fallacy of the charge, it is only necessary to 
bear in mind that all matters of opinion are not capable of perfect 
mathematical demonstration ; that they are not so obvious as to 
make it necessary that either party should prosecute his claim at 
the expense of integrity; that the affairs of mankind are not so 
nicely adjusted as that one party in a law-suit should be entirely 
right and the other entirely wrong; and that truth cannot be elicited 
and justice awarded unless both sides of a case are fairly repre- 
sented. Consider the intricacies of contracts and commercial rela- 
tions; the difficulty in many cases of ascertaining the true meaning 
of the will of testators; and above all, the nice ~ distinctions to be 
made in determining the degree of criminality. It were palpably 
absurd for the advocate to prejudge the questions to which these 
and a thousand other subjects, equally complicated, give rise. Be- 
side, it is not for the advocate to say W hether a cause is just or un- 
just ; for him to decide upon the justice or injustice of a case would 
be to usurp the province of the judge. Many cases which at first 
seemed to be bad have on examination proved to be good. Nay, 
it often happens that the advocate is unable to see the justice of his 
client’s cause until it is brought before the court. In short, the ad- 
vocate is bound to represent his side of the case, right or wrong, in 
the best ‘possible light, and to enforce the strongest arguments he 
can devise in favor of his client, leaving the validity of those argu- 
ments and the true merits of the case to the decision of the judge, 
whose business alone it is to decide. Let the advocate prejudge a 
case, and you bar the citizen from seeking redress in a court of 
justice ; you defeat the very object of trials at law; in a word, you 
introduce mob-law, and make every man his own judge and his 
own avenger. 

It is also charged against the profession that the advocate appears 
in defence or prosecution of a claim which he believes to be unjust ; 
that he defends the wrong side, knowing it to be wrong. For ex- 
ample, he defends a person whom he knows to be morally guilty. 
Is this consistent with perfect integrity, or is it not? Now there is 
such a thing as justice to a depraved criminal, and the interests of 
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society demand that justice should be done to him as well as to the 
offended law and the outraged community; and it is a maxim es- 
tablished since the ‘ time whereof the memory of.man runneth not 
to the contrary,’ that every man shall be presumed innocent until 
proved guilty.* It is also an important rule of justice that punish- 
ment shall be apportioned to crime ; and in order that these funda- 
mental principles of justice may be maintained and their strict 
application secured, the services of an advocate must, from the very 
nature of the circumstances, be obtained, that he may expound the 
law ; suggest every reasonable doubt; insist upon palliating cir- 
cumstances ; and in short, put the most favorable construction upon 
the conduct of the accused which the principles of justice will allow. 
If this be not done, the very objects for which courts exist will be 
utterly defeated, and trials at law become a mere farce. It is as- 
intel that the advocate, by appearing in defence of a person whom 
he knows to be guilty, tacitly acknowledges his belief in his inno- 
cence, becomes an abettor in crime, and thus swerves from the path 
of integrity. Now actions are moral or immoral according as the 
motives by which the agent is actuated are good or bad. And is it 
not strange that sensible men should say that an advocate defends a 
criminal from any love of crime? Beside, the law under which 
punishment is inflicted has not the same facilities of information as 
private individuals; the only way in which it can ascertain crime 
and award justice is by a fair hearing of both parties. No matter 
how certain the community may be of the criminal’s guilt, it would 
be a palpable subversion of law to allow this fact to detract one 
iota from his privilege of defence. Without this faithful scrupu- 
lousness of the law it would lose its authority and we its protection. 
And this same glorious caution must also be exercised in determin- 
ing the degree of guilt; for the degree of guilt is as necessary to be 
ascertained as the fact of the existence of the guilt. It would be 
palpably absurd to convict a man of murder who had merely com- 
mitted the crime of manslaughter, or to convict a person of man- 
slaughter who had merely committed a justifiable homicide. In 
the majority of instances the shade of difference between the first 
two crimes is so slight, depends so much upon the color given to 
the transaction by the witnesses, and a reasonable explanation of 
the various circumstances of the case, that the learning and inge- 
nuity of counsel are absolutely necessary to make as clear and favor- 
able a definition of legal terms as possible ; to explain the relation 
of circumstances to each other; to apply the strict test of cross- 
examination; to ascertain the credibility of the witnesses, and sift 
from the evidence the prejudices of those who detail the facts. Here 
then, on the immutable principles of justice, do we take our stand, 
and maintain that every case, however bad, every criminal, however de- 
praved, has a claim upon the services of the advocate, and that the ad- 








* WE are aware, however, that there are certain tribunals in some of our colleges before which 
young men are sometimes arraigned and held guilty until they have proved their innocence. But 
this is an exception to the general rule, and there is no need of its being recorded in any system of 
law, since college faculties are ‘a law unto themselves.’ 
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vocate may honestly defend a person whom he knows to be guilty of some 
crime ; and we hold that in attempting to avert from his client a 
penalty disproportioned to his offence, he is discharging a duty as 
truly just and noble as if he were holding the shield of his eloquence 
over the most pure and innocent. It is upon this principle that the 
humanity of modern law provides, in contradistinction to the bar- 
barism of former ages, that the most abandoned criminal may con- 
front the majesty of the law and the sternness of his accusers through 
the mediation of an advocate. Those certain wise nobodies who 
charge the members of the legal profession with dishonesty, séem 
to forget that there is in the human mind a tendency to imbibe pre- 
judice in favor of the side of a question which it hears first, or for 
which it has sympathy on account of the relation which it sustains 
to the person who is intrusted in it, as the relation of client and law- 
yer. Probably in the majority of cases which turn out unfavorably 
to the advocate, he really believes himself to be in the right. 
Another charge brought against the profession is, that the advo- 
cate, knowing his client to be guilty, endeavors to prove him innocent. 
Is this right? To answer this question correctly, it will be necessary 
to glance at the objects of trials at law. Laws are presumed to be 
so framed as to promote the good of the greatest number by saving 
the innocent from condemnation and convicting the guilty. For 
this purpose TECHNICAL RULES have of necessity been adopted. The 
intricacy of the law, arising from its technicalities, has been and still 
is the cause of much censure upon the profession of the advocate. 
Some men seem to regard the law as a mere piece of mechanism ; 
a form without spirit ; words destitute alike of philosophy and mean- 
ing. But every science has its forms. Grammar and mathematics 
have their rules and figures of demonstration ; and it is only through 
the technicalities of the law that its spirit can be imparted and the 
understanding reached. When a man commits some heinous crime, 
say that of murder; when he is arraigned before a court of justice ; 
when the community think he ought to suffer the penalty of death ; 
when the feelings of men are excited against the offender, if the 
advocate for the criminal appears and proceeds to show that, owing 
to some flaw in the indictment, the trial cannot proceed, and 
thus clears the criminal, it is not strange that superficial reasoners, 
and even men of sense, should become prejudiced against him who 
‘made the worse appear the better cause.’ But then it is not the 
advocate who clears the criminal. He only performs his duty to 
his client, leaving the result of his arguments to the judge and 
jury. Why not throw the blame, if blame there be, upon them ? 
Every avenue of escape for the en should be kept open. The 
learning and ingenuity of skilful and practiced men are absolutely 
necessary to explain and apply the technicalities of the law in re- 
gard to evidence. For if all evidence is to be indiscriminately 
admitted, then the most perjured villain has the most spotless cha- 
racter completely under his control. On this account, proceeding 
upon the reasonable doctrine that it is better that many guilty should 
escape than that one innocent person should be punished, the law 
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requires that a certain amount of proof shall be necessary to estab- 
lish guilt. In short, the evidence must be such as to exclude every 
rational doubt. Whatever is less than this, if allowed to be sufficient, 
isan injury to society for the sake of avenging a single crime. The 
advocate, therefore, may honestly and conscientiously, with a view 
to the interests of society and the security of innocent men, labor 
with all his might to show that the evidence adduced in a given case 
does not justify a conviction. We do not say that he may have re- 
course to bribery or trickery, or any other sort of meanness, to gain 
a verdict in his favor ; ; but we do say that it is the advocate’s sacred 
duty to use all fair means and exert himself to the utmost to make 
it appear that the law does not declare his client guilty. ‘ No matter,’ 
he might boldly proclaim in the eye of common judgment or common 
prejudice, ‘ how great the moral iniquity of my client may be, if on 
this account he can be convicted upon slight evidence, a precedent is 
established which controverts the very object of all law, and endan- 
gers the purest virtue, the most complete i innocence.’ 

Another objection not unfrequently urged against the profession 
of the advocate is, that he keeps within his own bosom facts which 
the confidence of his client has entrusted to him, and thus cheats the 
law out of its proper victim. But ,it must be remembered that the 
advocate stands in the very place of the accused ; that he becomes 
acquainted with what he would not know upon any other condition. 
And we would ask upon what principles of reason or justice can a 
man be made to testify against himself; or by what right can the 
advocate, standing in the place of the acc used, be compelle xd to do 
the same? Of course a system of law so weak as to require, in 
order to sustain itself, the confession of the accused, would be too 
contemptible to be dignified with the name of law; a system founded 
upon such inquisitorial tyranny would be too gross to be called the 
child of equity and justice; it would be impracticable; it would 
defeat itself; in short, it would be wretched lawlessness. 

Far be it from us to say that trials at law are never scenes of 
dishonest wriggling and palpable falsehood. That the lawitself is 
defied and mocked and tricked by its own ministers, we do not pre- 
tend to dispute. But if a few yield to temptation, and become, in- 
stead of lawyers, usurers and gamblers and sharks and thieves, we 
would ask by what rule of logic it follows that the whole class must 
be stigmatized as rogues unwhipped of justice, unbranded felons, 
uncaged wolves? Of course we do not say that a man is honest 
merely because he is a lawyer; but we do religiously believe that 
it is equally ridiculous and abened to say that because a man is a 
lawyer he is therefore a knave. The true lawyer, imbued with les- 
sons of wisdom, and accustomed to labor in all that ennobles the 
soul and refines the mind and chastens the feelings, is one of the 
ornaments of his race. The vindicator of the laws of Gop and 
man; a guardian of morality and conservator of right; the distri- 
butor of justice and the protector of the injured and the innocent ; 
a public sentinel to sound the alarm on the approach of danger ; 
he is one of the firmest safe-guards of society. His profession is one 
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of transcendent dignity. Its object is to shintd: dia mann deen 
the oppressor; to equalize the disparity which nature has fixed be- 
tween the weak and the strong; which circumstances have made 
between the rich and the poor, the favorite of fortune and the beg- 
gar-brat of misfortune ; to defend the fatherless and the widow ; to 
protect innocence against the wiles of its enemies, and the preju- 
dices of a world which was more ready to crucify Curist than 
Barabbas. Whoever then perverts this object, and commits a sac- 
rilege at the altar of justice at which he is sworn to minister, shame 
on him !— and equal shame on him who endeavors to convict a class 
for the vices of a few, ~_ dares attempt to make the law ap ear, 
instead of the handmaid of justice, the slave of injustice ; i 
profession of the advocate, dignified and noble as it is in all its true 
objects, to seem a mere school of refined knavery ! 

Of Law, the world’s collected wisdom, the good man’s defence, 
the bad man’s dread, founded as it is on moral rectitude and the 
principles’ of eternal truth, ‘no less can be said, than that its seat is 
the bosom of Gop, its voice the harmony of the world; all things 
in heaven and earth do it homage; the least as feeling its care, the 
greatest as not exempt from its power; both angels and men and 
the creatures of what condition soever, though each ; in different sort 
or manner, yet all, all with uniform assent, recognize it as the life of 
their being, the giver of their peace, the safeguard of their happi- 
ness !’ 
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Tue sweetest girl of all I know 
Is charming Fanny Hatt; 
The wildest at a husking, 
The gayest at a ball; 
Her cheek is like a Jersey peach, 
Her eye is blue and clear, 
And her lip is like the sumac 
In the Autumn of the year. 


Canova never made a hand 
Like hers, so plurap and fair ; 

Poor Rarnaen had been crazed with her 
Madonna brow and hair; 

And I’m inclined to think if Powers 
Could see her, he would grieve 

To find a romping Yankee girl 
Had beaten Mrs. Eve! 


There ’s not a blemish in her form, 
No fault about her face ; , 
Sit down and gaze from morn till night, 
You ’Il find her perfect grace ; 
And then, to finish all, her voice! 
From the sweetest bird’s in spring 
You could n’t tell its warble ; but 
She ‘ does n’t know a thing!’ a 
Montpelier, Vt. 
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Come to my lips, my brown cigar! 
And while, in circling train, 
Thy puffs cerulean slowly curl 
Around my busy brain, 
Bring to my mind, as thou hast often brought, 
Some pensive thought. 


With careful art the maker’s hand 
Hath formed and fashioned thee ; 
‘ Wrapper’ without, ‘ filler’ within, 
A two-fold unity ; 
And slowly, like an old gray-hooded friar, 
On creeps thy fire. 


Not for thyself thy balmy leaves 
Were thus together laid, 
Nor was the glowing coal for thee, 
But thou for it wast made ; 
My breath still draws thy silent fire aright, 
And keeps thee bright. 


And as the red slow-moving line 
Creeps up along thy side, 
Thy ashes sinking down to earth 
Or mingling with the tide, 
Aloft I see thy pure aroma rise, 
To seek the skies! 


Yet perish not, my brown cigar, 
Nor end in smoke alone, 
But show me, in thy brief career, 
An image of my own: 
So shall thy fragrant memory still live on 
When thou art gone. 


With wondrous art my Maxer’s hand 
Hath formed and fashioned me, 
Body without, and soul within, 
A mystic unity ; 
And in me burns, to purge each gross desire, 
A Holy Fire. 


Not for my earthly self was I 
With this my body clad, 
Nor was that holy flame for me, 
But I for it, was made ; 
His breath still draws the sacred fire, His light 
Still keeps it bright. 


Lorp! while within my mortal part 
Thy heavenly fire is burning ; 
Ashes to ashes, earth to earth, 
And dust to dust returning ; 
Still homeward let the ethereal Spirit rise, 


And find the skies! J. H. Ruan. 


Burlington, September, 1846. 
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Egvptian Letters. 


ADDRESS, 


Many authors present their works to ‘ The Reader,’ or in softer 
terms, to ‘ The Gentle Reader,’ to the ‘ Candid Reader,’ others to 
‘The Public.’ I shall not follow this method of making myself 
known, neither shall I adopt the formal rule of Queen Voovonni, 
and say, ‘My Lords and Gentlemen ;’ but I make my approaches 
by commencing with the terms of 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: 


Tuese letters I address to you because you form the public, and 
the apellations I here give are smoother, besides being more in ac- 
cordance with the mode of address among us. I desire however 
you will not imagine that I am about to write a formal dedication ; 
such is not my intention. These letters are derived from you, and 
in making them public I only render back what you have been 
pleased tolend. You have freely given the materials, and now that 
the work is put into shape, the whole is presented in this form that 
you may behold as in a glass your own thoughts and words. If I 
do not propose to flatter you by a studied dedication, much less do 
I intend to inflict upon you a dry preface ; but I do mean to con- 
verse with you concerning these letters, for which purpose I request 
you will allow me to talk in the familiar way in which you often in- 
dulge me. 

Many persons in New-York remember to have seen a foreigner 
walk leisurely about in the streets with his hands behind him, look- 
ing in all directions as if to spy out something new ; and this being 
so novel a sight it did not fail to attract much attention. This same 
foreigner was clothed in what we call a Turkish dress; but as we 
give the name of Turk to all people of the East, he might have been 
an Egyptian or an Arabian, or even an African, saving the color. 
A flowing robe, a large beard, a turban and a pipe are sufficient to 
show that this man is not of ¢hzs our world; and as the person in 
question bore all these external signs, it can hardly be doubted that 
he was Asp’ ALLAu Omar, the author of these letters. I said this 

erson or some one like him was often seen loitering in the streets ; 
indeed, if he had been properly dressed, and a Christian, we should 
have viewed him as a ‘ loafer,’ whose company it were best to shun. 
But it is not in the streets alone so strange a looking being is to be 
found ; a man answering to his description kept a small shop in the 
upper part of Broadway, near Prince-street, where he might be seen 
daily, surrounded by essences, pipes, smoking-tobacco and a thou- 
sand articles made to give much enjoyment to one individual and 
much annoyance to many others. But I am far from asserting that 
this was our man; indeed I feel pretty sure he was not the same. 
There also appeared occasionally at evening parties, even among 
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the ‘upper ten Ginenanilt? saiihial person with an scien diets 
and singular costume, who was an object of much attention. He 
was a sedate personage, more given to listen than to talk, with 
sandals on his feet, a profusion of beard on his fade, and who was 
looked upon as being altogether very harmless; so that any thing 
might be said of him and to him without fear of its going farther. 
The ladies in particular treated him with great regard, not only on 
account of his well-trimmed beard, which all like to see, but also 
for his white teeth and bright black eyes. They were pleased with 
his unassuming manners, never interrupting them in conversation ; 
and then, being from the land of the Pharaohs, his remarks threw 
so much light on scripture history! Indeed there were those who 
thought some of the prophecies (I do not recollect which) were ful- 
filled i in his person. They were unreserved in their intercourse for 
all these reasons ; beside, not being a Christian, any thing he should 
repeat would never be believed, it being a characteristic of Christ- 
ians alone always to speak truth. 

Notwithstanding Abd’ Allah (we may as well give the true name) 
was a close observer and a person of much discernment, he never 
could have acquired so intimate a knowledge of our manners, social 
habits and every thing connected with our society, had he not been 
aided by a friend whom he chooses to call ‘the man with a white 
cravat.’ He could not have made choice of a better counsellor ; 
yet why he should address himself to a man with a white cravat 
and suppose this to be a sign of wisdom, I am unable to imagine ; 
for of the three hundred thousand and upward of bipeds in this 
great city who lie every night in a horizontal position, with night- 
caps on ‘their heads, how fow there are who, when they rise in “the 
morning, put on white cravats, and of this number, how few of them 
are wise! I know several who are possessed of very little worldly 
wisdom. Be this as it may, it appears from the remarks made by 
this individual in various parts of these letters that he was one well 
calculated to enlighten Abd’ Allah, not only on many points which 
to him must have seemed dark, but likewise to have had the power 
of giving much wholesome advice. It was my good fortune to have 
a a slight acquaintance with a person answering to this description ; 
it might be the same, aud | may as well, now that [ am upon the 
subject, give out all I know. I will merely observe that the white- 
cravatted man to whom I allude was a person in years, of a calm 
temperament, much gifted with the talent of silence, yet willing to 
talk when necessary ; one who had seen much of the world, both at 
home and abroad ; whio had tasted of its joys, and had been made 
to swallow a few of the nauseous drafts administered to human 
sufferers in the shape of crosses, vicissitudes, reverses and afflic- 
tions, which by moral physicians are prescribed as strengthening 
plasters for character. He was not what is called a ‘smart man,’ 
for he meditated too much, and what he had acquired of experi- 
ence was more directed to regulate his conduct than to increase his 
fortune. This lowered him in the opinion of the world, but raised 
him in his own estimation. He was gentle in manners, not quick 
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of spauel nor loud when he did mpenh: ‘He was far from being 
exempt from faults, some of which were striking ; he was capri- 
cious ; so much so, that when he formed an acquaintance with a 
person who was not according to his taste, he would shun him, or 
treat him with so much marked respect as to show he did not 
respect him at all. This made him at times appear formal, and 
gave him what the Scotch call a prigmidenty air; then he had a 
good deal of pride; but as this was more hurtful to himself than 
to others it is not necessary to dwell upon it, especially as he was 
poor. People said it kept him down; he had a notion it held him 
up. He was looked upon as a good sort of man, was treated civilly, 
but as one whose judgment could not be depended upon, being 
without fortune. I might mention other traits of his character, but 
it would be taxing too much the patience of my readers to listen to 
more. Suffice it to say, he was gray-headed, never could be brought 
to sign a temperance pledge, had a mortal aversion to anthracite 
coal, contented himself with quietly floating down the stream of 
time, wore a flannel waistcoat all the year round, beside an outside 
coat in winter; and when Morris’s thermometer sanalioal ninety de- 
grees in the shade, preserved an even temper and perspired freely. 

Having given a sketch of the characters of the author and as- 
sistant author of these letters, it remains that I say something of 
the letters themselves, as well as of the manner by which they fell 
into my hands. They were written at intervals of leisure when- 
ever topics occurred to Abd’ Allah’s mind. When he came home 
from a tour of observation it was his custom to make his ablutions, 
smooth his beard, light his pipe and sit down to meditate on what- 
ever he had seen or heard. After a good deal of hard thinking and 
much harder smoking, his thoughts would become composed, and 
he would forthwith indite. If it be asked how he could acquire so 
intimate a knowledge of our ways, I reply that we are a very social 
people ; that when we see a person, especially if he be a foreigner, 
who pleases by his appearance, manner and general aspect, we re- 
ceive him with cordiality, bring him into our family circles, and 
soon let him into the heart of the mysteries of our ‘domestic life. 
Several of the letters give an insight into the manner our author 
was treated, with the facilities afforded him for obtaining as tho- 


rough a knowledge of our character as if he had been ‘ one of the 


oldest inhabitants.’ - 
An objection may be raised against these letters, that notwithstand- 
ing the facilities granted to their author, he could not have lived long 
enough among us to learn our customs and early training, so as to give 
him a warrant to cast an indirect censure on our manners and habits. 
This being done in a pleasant way does not the less sensibly inflict 
a wound upon our self-love. To this it may be replied, that a locker- 
on often sees more than those who play the game; and if the faults 
in question are glaring, and such as on a comparison with the cus- 
toms of other enlighted countries are at variance with the rule of 
right as established by long experience, they should be brought to 
notice in such terms as may best tend to correct them. Hf he has 
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[ November, 
followed nature in drawing his portraits, we have no right to com- 

plain; and if he gives to them too high a coloring, we can only 

object to his want of taste, but not to his judgment as a painter. 

Much of this objection is matter of opinion. The picture may not 

be displeasing to those who are not touched by its application, while 

those who think they see their own likeness may efface the impres- 

sion by correcting the faults it is meant to portray. Those who 

undertake to write should endeavor to instruct; and if our author 
insinuates truth while he amuses his readers, he performs a merito- 

rious act, and should be thanked for trying to make them better, 

even although it be done by stealth. While bestowing implied cen- 

sure, he has not been sparing of praise when praise was merited, 
well knowing what is said by a learned Englishman : ‘ Praise is the 
reflection of virtue, and if it be bestowed by persons of quality and 
judgment, it filleth all round about and will not easily away; for 
the odors of ointments are more durable than those of flowers.’ 

You, my friends, fair and foul, whom I now address, may look 
upon this reasoning as being more plausible than solid, and may 
think I have no right thus to screen Abd’ Allah from the charge of 
asserting more than he could possibly know. To speak truth, (to 
which, by-the-by, I am a perfect slave,) and to have a hold on your 
favor, I will confess myself not entirely a convert to the arguments 
I think it advisable to use, and will make amends so far as the case 
will admit. 

The letters are evidently the production of a black-bearded Mos- 
lem, aided and abetted by a white cravatted Christian; yet the 
black beard predominates, as is apparent by the unfair remarks 
made on certain of our customs and habits. No American, an ar- 
dent lover of his country, would ever think of so unjustly accusing 
us of vanity, a fault unknown among us, or of our fondness for 
place and titles ; two of the last things we ever covet. No Christian 
would speak so disparagingly of our social intercourse, of our ad- 
mirable method of bringing up young ladies and young gentlemen. 
These are clearly the remarks of an observer less careful than he 
pretends to be, are fully refuted by truth, and should not wound 
your sensibility, but rather warm you into pity for the ignorance of 
a stranger and a Mohammedan. I recommend to you to slide over 
lightly the letters which are so objectionable, and take up others 
that will make a better return for the labor of perusal. Several 
others are evidently the production of one who has reflected much ; 
and although you may at first think them dry and prosy, yet they 
offer good materials for thinking. On the whole they are a novelty ; 
and as we all hunt afier new things, or even take old things, pro- 
vided they are presented to us in a new dress, it is probable they 
will be read by many, young as well as old. 

In order to comprehend the dates Abd’ Allah has affixed to his 
letters, it should be mentioned that the Mohammedan calendar com- 
mences at the year of the Hegira, or flight of Mohammed, answer- 
ing to the year 622 of the Christian era. The Hegira dates from 
the sixteenth day of July, and the Mohammedan months are lunar ; 
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making three hundred and fifty-four days to the year. This makes 
a difference of one year in thirty-three ; wherefore, to find the cor- 
responding date of the Christian era, substract from the Moham- 
medan years one for every thirty-three years, and add thereto six 
hundred and twenty-two years. In this way 1260 of the Hegira 
gives 1844 of the Christian era, and the moon Regel, the date of 
the first letter, corresponds with our month of January. 

It is in my power to say that the translation is most faithfully done. 
In the originals the modern Arabic character is preserved, and con- 
trary to custom among Arabian scholars, the vowel points are 
brought in and distinctly marked. This has greatly facilitated my 
labor; and having collated the translation with great care, the 
reader may rely upon the letters which are now presented as being 
an exact transcript of the author’s thoughts. 

I believe every thing has been said that is necessary to make 
known the real author of these letters, and to induce you to read 
them. One thing is still needed, however, which is the manner 
these epistles fell intomy hands. This is a matter on which I know 
your curiosity is greatly excited ; and as it is yet a profound secret, 
I am determined not to divulge it till I write a preface. 

I am, Ladies and Gentlemen, with a decided partiality for the 
one, and a decent respect for the other, 

Your faithful friend, 


New-York, November, 1846. — MatTHew MarkwELt. 


Better first. 


FROM ABD' ALLAH OMAR, TO SEYD AHHMAD EL BAJ!I, CHIEF SECRETARY OF THE CKEADEE AT CAIRO. 


You, who have been my companion and friend during so many 
years, know the ardent desire I ever felt to travel into this new coun- 
try, and may remember that I often expressed to you, while we pur- 
sued our studies together, my intention to avail myself of the first 
occasion that should present, to carry my wishes into effect. ' 

When according to the recently established rule of our Pacha 
Mohammed Ali, (whose name be praised!) a number of us were 
selected to be sent to Europe, there to acquire a more profound 
knowledge of the arts and sciences than is taught at home, I felt 
my desire revive, with a willingness to forego all the pleasures the 
society of the old world could bestow, for the novelty of being the 
first Egyptian who wandered to a region so much talked of and 
known to him only in story. I besought our ruler to ehange my 
destination, and I cannot describe to you how great was my joy 
when yielding to my earnest entreaties, supported by your active 
friendship, he gave me permission to visit the far distant land of 
America. You know that [ lost no time in preparation, but com- 
menced the voyage without delay; and, praise be to Allah! I am here 
in safety, though in the midst of the profane. 

How shall I convey to you, my dear Ahhmad, my sensations on 
finding myself on the unfathomable deep; the broad expanse of 
waters which seemed to be without bounds! -All around was one 
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great circle, in de centre of soleil we pa to be placed, and 
alth 1ough continually advancing, the end appeared still at the same 
distance, with no object in view where our laboring ship could find 
rest. And then the wonderful ocean, ever agitated éven when the 
surface was calm, and when ruffled by winds, how awful, how grand ! 
The voyage from Alexandria to the mouth of the Mediterranean, 
gave me an idea of the sea, yet how faint was it compared with the 
reality presented by the broad sheet of the Atlantic! The sight was 
often beautiful. The white swelling sails, the taper masts towering 
to the skies, each rope braced to its proper place, every thing about 
the ship in fair proportion to make her buoyant or aid her speed ; 
all to me was new, and filled me with constant delight. 

Even a gale with all the fear it awakens brought with it the charm 
of a newly- -raised emotion, and created in mea mixed feeling of 
pleasure and awe which our poets liken to the sublime. Our ship 
might be called a moving dwelling, for it was provided with every 
article that is seen in an abode on land and furnished with every 
material that could minister to comfort. The same regularity of 
meals and hours of rest were observed as on shore, and time was 
passed 1 in watching the progress of the vessel, in agreeable conver- 
sation, or in light games of hazard, where the passengers played 
only for enough to excite an interest. 

In this way the voyage seemed short, yet when the cry of land 
first broke upon my ear my heart leaped for joy. The sea is not 
the natural element of man, and every hour passed thereon by one 
whose habits fix him to the earth is so much taken from the sum of 
his accustomed enjoyment. Judge then of my delight when I set 
my foot on land! 

[am here among a people who seem kindly disposed, yet their 
ways are strange ; ‘they not only do not follow the precepts of our 
holy law, but rather contemn theni. My first duty on landing was to 
render thanks to Allah through our holy “Pr ophet (Gop favor him !) for 
his watchful care of me while on the deep, accompanied by a hum- 
ble hope that he would still have me in his holy keeping. 

I had learned on ship board the points of the compass, and my 
pocket dial gave me the time of the ’Asr (the hour of prayer.) After 
making my ablutions as our law directs, when with my shoes off I 
stood on my feet, my face turned toward Ckib’leh, (Mecca) my two 
hands open and my thumbs touching the lobes of my ears; would 
you believe it, oh! Ahhmad! they laughed. May our holy prophet 
enlighten them ! 

Although 1 am come at a season of the year when cold gives to 
the country a withered aspect, yet I see enough even in its wintry 
dress to convince me it must be lovely i in its summer apparel. This 
is a great city; larger than Cairo or ‘Alexandria, lying at the conflu- 
ence of two great rivers which are filled with ships, whose forest of 
masts soar to the heavens, and with smaller craft that are constantly 
skimming the water like the flight of birds. Inthe upper part of 
the town the streets are spacious, and the houses are numerous and 
of immense size when compared with our dwellings. And then the 
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concourse of people is connie nents Ww hat struck me swith 
astonishment was to see a multitude of females gaily dressed, walk- 
ing to and fro with the utmost freedom without attendants, and un- 
veiled. They greeted me with smiles as | passed. I cannot describe 
to you the pleasure I felt at being so kindly received, nor how grate- 
ful l am that they should take so great pains to adorn their persons 
with the design of giving welcome to one whose name even they 
could not know. Many of them possessed dazzling beauty, which 
forced me to exclaim mentally, if of the seventy-two wives, which as 
one of the faithful I am to have in Paradise, one only should be as 
lovely as these, 1 would humbly thank the prophet for his bounty, 
and relinquish the remaining seventy-one without a murmur. 

Flattered as | am by these outward marks of regard, I cannot 
conceal from you, dear Abhmad, that I have much anxiety for my- 
self when I think of the immense distance that separates me from 
my parents, kindred and all I hold most dear, and that I should thus 
place myself out of reach of their aid in case I should fall into dis- 
tress. I resign myself to the guidance of Allah, while I cherish as 
a relief from all earthly troubles the persuasion that your kind sym- 
pathy will ever be alive to sooth my pains. 


New-York, 13th day of the Moon Regeb, 2 
Year of the Hegira, 1260. 5 
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Detter Secon. 
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Epvcation is widely diffused over this country, yet rarely do you 
meet with what may be called a full educated person, one of deep 
research, a profound student, in short one of erudition; and of po- 
lite belles-lettres scholars the number is still smaller. This is not 
surprising, for here in a new country all that seems necessary is to 
give a youth so much instruction as shall enable him to make his way 
through life ; any thing beyond this is left for him to find, as it be- 
comes essential in his progress. He is brought up to depend upon 
his own exertions, mental or physical, for a livelihood, and on bis own 
merit for perferment; consequently polished manners and refined lite- 
rature are neglected, it being merely sufficient that he know enough 
to secure the one and give him an equal chance with his fellows 
to obtain the other. J do not undertake to say that, under the circum- 
stances in which these people are placed, it is not the best course that 
can be adopted. Men of the closet are not needed where woods 
are to be cleared, cities to be built and institutions to be formed, 
but rather those made of coarser materials, who have just know- 
ledge enough to lay the foundation, leaving the superstructure to be 
embellished by the art and science of their more polished successors. 
Those whose means of support are derived solely from their own 
personal labors have not leisure to bestow on the studies requisite 
to form a learned man, neither can they pass years of foreign travel, 
to become refined, and wear off those local prejudices, which home 
keeping youths always retain; still less can they mingle so much with 
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strangers as to senanigthone their own seniatlin by bringing them into 
contact with those of others. There are instances where this is done, 
but they are few, and the effect is partial. 

Farther : the condition of a young man educated to be a person of 
refined literature, without a profession, is by no means enviable in 
this country. Admitting that he is possessed of fortune, by which his 
mind is relieved from the cares of business, and has abundant oppor- 
tunity to keep up his knowledge of art, science or literature, yet he 
finds himself an isolated being. In acountry like this, where all are 
employed, and that actively too, he can have no associates, no conge- 
nial spirits to commune with; no exercise for the knowledge he has 
acquired, for it is not adapted to the society in which his lot is cast. 
In this state of existence his animal spirits decline from want of ex- 
citement, his faculties become sluggish for want of exertion, and he 
is apt to fall into irregular habits as a relief from ennui. This re- 
sult is not universal, but yet sufficiently general to cause it to be cited 
as arule. Hence America has few learned men, but she has what 
serves her present purpose better, many wise ones. 

In all the large cities schools are numerous, and they are to be 
found in remote regions, where the population 1 is thin and the means 
of maintaining them very limited; yet it is not to these alone that the 
Americans are indebted for their knowledge. These establishments 
are of the highest utility as a means of developing the faculties, and 
showing for th the innate qualities which are afterward to be moulded 
to useful ends. Fertility of soil is not discovered till the earth is 
moved, and the elements of fruitfulness contained within its bosom 
are thrown out 'to give activity to vegetation. In like manner the 
qualities of the mind lie dormant till they are stimulated; then in- 
struction comes to direct them to proper objects, till at last a harvest 
is gathered in the enlargement of the understanding. 

The elementary knowledge gained in schools is moderate com- 
pared with the benefit they impart by training the mind to look into 
itself, and by teaching it to fix itself on subjects which can be learned 
only by study. 

But the real foundation of the American character is laid in the 
domestic education children receive from the moment of their birth. 
This species of education is given here almost exclusively by the 
mothers, the fathers possessing less of patience, beside being ab- 
sorbed by their more active duties abroad. Mothers possess a 
stronger hold on the child’s affections, and it is by these the system of 
moral culture is quickened. They are also able by their position 
sooner to see the child’s early: propensities, and for the same reason 
are more capable of giving them a proper direction. It is more- 
over not to be doubted that much of mental acuteness is derived 
from the greater or less degree of physical sensibility with which the 
child is endowed, and these are soonest made apparent to the one 
who is nearest and ever on the watch to notice each of the child’s 
habitual motions. And a woman of an ordinary understanding of 
her own, when attentive to correct whatever is defective in these 
movements, is unknowingly performing an act which will most effec- 
tually discipline her child’s intellectual powers. 
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I read in the Koran of the Christians, that the ancient Hebrews 
instructed their children solely bythe precepts laid down in the writ- 
ten law, and I learn from more modern history that the children of 
Sparta were taught by a system so purely local as to render advance- 
ment impossible, and which kept society always in the same state. 
These systems would now be found defective ; a proof that they are 
so, exists in the low state of education in our own country. You 
know of the attempt making at Cairo to give general knowledge by 
the teaching at Mosque El-Azhar, yet learning is there so much 
fettered by religion as to deprive it of much of its real benefit, and 
much that is there taught is so superficial of its kind as to prevent 
us having scientific men ; and as to persons of literary acquirements 
there are none. 

Notwithstanding the Arabs gave to the world the first knowledge 
of mathematics and astronomy, their descendants, the Egyptians, 
are wholly unskilled in these branches of learning. Alchymy is 
more studied than chemistry, and astrology more than astronomy ; 
while those who are so unfortunate as to be afflicted by illness are 
forced to resort for medical aid to barbers, who are alike ignorant of 
the healing art and unskilful in practice. 

America is not hampered by old systems, but is free to create any 
new method that may soonest advance her rising generation. In- 
struction keeps pace with the wants of society; this is evident by 
seeing persons taken from all classes of the community to fill places 
of honor or trust, who if they do not rise to distinction, do not bring 
upon themselves disgrace by ignorance of the duties they are called 
upon to perform. 

The freedom of thought and action which prevails gives a whole- 
some self-confidence, which is controlled by gentle laws, while the 
early impressions are invariably good, being derived from the moral 
culture given by the females, who are ardently fond of their offspring, 
and who though indulgent, often to excess, yet ever instil into their 
minds sound precepts, and what is more, hold forth to them a bright 


example of maternal virtues. 


New-York, 16th day of the Moon Regeb, } 
Year of the Hegira, 1206. 


Better Third. 


FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 


Tuey have in this country a way of disposing of their female off- 
spring which is quite singular, and to us in Cairo would be diverting. 

he care of bringing up daughters devolves entirely on the mother ; 
the father has merely to pay the bills for the child’s tuition, or for 
the adornment of her person, even if these should sometimes be 
raised to a point beyond what he can afford to bear. At the age of 
fourteen or fifteen the child is looked upon as a young lady; goes to 
school or makes visits alone ; and, what toall rational people is highly 
improper, may appear abroad without a tashmak, (veil,) particularly 
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if shen be pretty. While pursuing he piling she is allowed inter- 
course with male youths of her own age, for the laudable purpose of 
early acquiring a practical knowledge of easy manners. This is 

called ‘ mutual instruction,” a system of edueation highly prized in 
this country. Indeed the advantages derived from it are soon made 
evident, for the damsel learns from her youthful companion a thou- 
sand things not laid down in her books, and avoids injuring her 
health by too close application to her lessons while at school; beside 
this, her mind is not so much burdened with learning as to render 
her pedantic, and remains free to imbibe a great number of new im- 
pressions, which fit her to converse without reserve on a variety of 
topics all at the same time, with like knowledge of each. 

When the young lady has passed a certain number of years at 
school, her education is supposed to be complete, for instruction is 
measured by time, not by acquirements; she is then what is called 
brought out. This is done by dressing her in rich apparel and carry- 
ing her from house to house for the purpose of making her more 
fully known; when the acquaintances of the family generally make 
an evening festival out of respect to the parents and as a compli- 
ment to the newly-initiated member. This being done, another pro- 
cess is adopted, which is to send the young lady, forth alone into the 
public walks that she may be seen by those who were unbidden to 
the evening festival. At this period of her career a sudden change 
takes place in her personal appearance : from being a slender girl 
with a modest down-cast look’, she is at once tr ansformed into a self. 
confident woman, and by a process I cannot discover, her person be- 
comes suddenly inflated in a manner quite painful to behold. Why 
this should occur at this particular period, when the young lady 
should appear with all the charms Nature has bestowed upon her, is 
not easy to say, and I confess my pity is always greatly moved at 
seeing this unaccountable and sudden disfiguring of a beautiful per- 
son. But my pity is thrown away, for | find it in no way affects the 
lady’s health or diminishes her enjoyments. Her animal spirits 
seem unabated, and she moves and dances with as much vigor as she 
did before this irruption appeared. 

On inquiry of one of my friends, he told me this change of shape 
was produced by artificial means known only to the mothers, the in- 
tention of it being to give an outward sign that the damsel is mar- 
riageable. This strikes me asa novel method for the purpose, but 
I now remember to have read that something of the kind is observ- 
able at the Cape of Good Hope, but there the Venuses of the coun- 
try exhibit the solid flesh they are born with, while the belles of this 
country use artificial means to produce the same end. 

This people are wonderfully inventive, and the beauties that Na- 
ture denies are quickly supplied by the skill of art. What increases 
my wonder is to see the effect this change of shape produces on the 
other sex. You will hardly believe it, but the young candidates for 
wives are greatly pleased with the display of this deformity, and 
from admirers are soon formed into ardent lovers merely by looking 


not at the face, but at other parts of the person. This strange cus- 
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tom has exercised my mind not only to discover if possible its ori- 
gin but its use ; and after much reflection I have arrived at the con- 
clusion that the procedure is attended by many advantages which to 
strangers do not appear at first view. It renders less essential 
beauty of countenance or strength of mind, one being seldom viewed, 
and the other not being requisite to be brought forth. We are all 
slaves of habit, and in this case the force of it is so great that a 
lover’s passion is ruled by the sight, not by his understanding or heart; 
and if he perceives that the object of his new flame is ample in’ 
dimensions, he need give no scope to his imagination, but yield him- 
self at once to the attraction, not of the countenance, which is the 
index of the mind, but to the parts of the person developed espe- 
cially for the purpose of drawing his regard. It appears to me that 
this must be mainly the motive for changing the female form at a 
particular period of life, for it will hardly be imagined the mammas 
would encourage, or the young lady’s tolerate, this burden, were it 
not that the other sex behold it with pleasure, and feel their ardor 
enkindled by the influence of this newly-discovered magnetic power. 

The account here given is derived from my own observation, and 
from the testimony of a friend on whose knowledge I place the fullest 
reliance. It will amuse you and our social circle at Cairo, as 
describing a singular custom of a strange people, and may be added 
as an interesting note in your elaborate work on human physi- 
ology. 

I have formerly written on the subject of the dress of females, 
which is here gorgeous in costly silks and rich ornaments. Yet many 
things are wanted to increase their personal charms. Some few use 
cosmetics for the face, and others slightly color the eye-brows, but 
they do not, like our lovely sisters of Cairo, draw a circle of khot 
beneath the eye, neither are they sufficiently advanced in taste to 
employ Hhennah, which gives so beautiful a yellow tinge to the nails 
of the hand and feet. 

+ None ever wear the khizam (nose-ring) and I have not yet seen 


a damsel with the khoolkhal (anklets), that charming ornament, the | 


sound alone of which awakens so many delightful emotions : 


‘ The ringing of thine anklets hath deprived me of my reason, O moon!’ 


is the ardent exclamation of one of our amatory poets. 

I wonder much that both these ornaments are not worn, seeing 
they made a part of female attire in very ancient times, as is men- 
tioned in many passages of the Hebrew books from which the 
Christians derive their law; but custom and taste change with time, 
and in a new country with a climate differing much from that of the 
East, it cannot be expected the same fashions will prevail. We are 
all creatures made variable by many external causes, not only as 
regards our taste, but also our understanding ; not so the heart, for 
if 1 know my own, neither time nor distance can diminish its warmth 
for you, my dear Ahhmad. 


New-York, 2ist day of the Moon Regeb, } 
Year of the Hegira, 1260. 
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Letter fourth. 
FROM THE 8AME TO THE SAM Eo 


WueEn a stranger in a strange land becomes partially acquainted 
with the inhabitants, the first object of his attention is the society he 
is about to associate with, to the end that, studying the manners of 
the people, he may acquire a knowledge of their character, and 
learn in what way he shall so conduct himself as to gain their favor. 
This is done as well to render himself a welcome guest to his new 
friends, as to observe, in a philosophic spirit, the causes that produce 
different modes of action in a new country, among a people not 
strictly new, but with many peculiarities of thought. 

The term ‘ society,’ in its enlarged sense, means an association of 
individuals created for the purpose of self-defence, or of forming a 
government of laws, or of doing certain things essential to their 
happiness which can be better done by several persons united toge- 
ther than it can be by individuals separately ; in its limited sense 
the term means the social intercourse subsisting between individu- 
als of a community already formed. I believe this is what is called 
‘society ;’ yet I desire you would not imagine that because the defi- 
nition is laid down with so much apparent gravity, I intend to give 
a treatise on all the stages man passes through from the day he puts 
on a shirt for the first time to that when he puts on the full dress of 
a civilized being and congregates with others to form what is called 
an association or society; far from it. I would as soon undertake 
to discover the origin of evil or perpetual motion. My purpose at 
present is to hold converse with you on society in its restricted sense, 
or in more appropriate terms, on social intercourse, as well as I am 
able to obtain a view of it in New-York, where I nowam. I am 
however obliged to use the word ‘ society,’ as this is the term em- 
ployed to designate what I am trying to discover and describe to you. 

I should say that in this city society has no special form, no marked 
tone; nothing to give it a distinguishing characteristic. It may be 
said to be utilitarian, which in truth here means little more than an 
inordinate love of money, with never-ceasing endeavors to obtain 
it. The character of a new people of course takes its hue from 
that of the original settlers, and this it retains till the number of the 
new generation has greatly increased, and new modes of thought 
and action are introduced by the creation of new wants and desires. 
Where the new settlement increases mainly by its own natural 
means, society is indigenous, and the original manners long keep 
their hold; but in a community where, exclusive of the natural i in- 
crease, the number is greatly augmented by an accession of new- 
comers, society takes a tone less exclusive, less local; each stranger 
brings a habit or custom which becomes in time amalgamated with 
those of the country, and fails not by the admixture to give a new 
cast to social intercourse. The customs of the new country lose 
some of their stiffness when brought into contact with those of the 
old; and the latter, to promote harmony of social feeling, conform, 
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in a certain degree at least, to the habits already established in the 
land where they are introduced. 

This is the aspect of society as it is now to be seen in New-York. 
The primitive state has long since disappeared ; indeed, the people 
have passed more than one state to arrive at the present point. Log- 
huts have given place to elegant mansions of brick or stone ; women 
comb their hair and put on stockings; men shave oftener than once 
a week, and not only brush but polish their boots. Refinement has 
crept in, arts and sciences are held in respect and cultivated, while 
literature is relished and religion is observed under milder forms. 
Virtue, if not universally practiced, is yet held in honor, and abili- 
ties shine forth by the stimulus given to them by new demands upon 
intellect. 

With this improved condition of things, manners and conversa- 
tion have not kept pace ; not for want of intelligence in individuals, 
but for want of knowledge of the art of enlivening customary inter- 
course; of giving animation to the habitual routine of life. People 
are sober in their mirth; almost sadly gay. They think strength of 
understanding will enliven the spirits; that when the mind is well 
stored with knowledge bright thoughts will flow, manners become 
lively, ‘sweet talk’ will follow, as a matter of course, and all the 
sensibilities be awakened. But this is a mistaken idea. Good 
sense and knowledge should be the foundation of all rational dis- 
course, but these alone do not render social commerce bright and 
pleasing. So far from it, the man of learning only is often very de- 
ficient in conversational powers; his mind wants flexibility; he 
thinks intensely and is wedded toa formal system. The sum of life 
is made up of little things, and a man who wants to make himself 
an agreeable companion must know how to turn these little things 
to good account. More*effect may often be produced, in the way of 
repressing vice or encouraging virtue, by a pleasing tale or a lively 
jest than by a serious homily; and he who wishes to improve man- 
kind may frequently do it most effectually by touching the heart 
through the medium of the imagination. Conversation or small 
talk is an art to be acquired, and one the people of this city do not 
possess ; the reason is, they do not give encouragement to the sen- 
sibilities or learn the science of manners, from which spring ease 
and grace. A very competent judge in such matters has said: ‘ Il 
ne faut pas avoir toujours raison pour plaise; il y a une maniére 
d’avoir tort qui est faite pour réussir.’ The Prince de Ligne spoke 
from experience, and by constant practice retained the spring of 
life even when octogenarian. 

In consequence of these deficiencies, the reiinions so common 
here are for the most part very uninteresting ; have nothing in them 
enlivening. Conversation falls upon the common topics of the day, 
which have already been discussed in the street, and nothing within 
the house is generated to enliven the fancy, warm the imagination, 
elicit wit, or give to the social meeting a charm to make one forget 
for a time the cares of the world. Inan assemblage of persons of 
both sexes, met together for the purpose of passing a few hours in 
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sprightly converse, no one should enter who is unwilling to sympa- 
thize with the reigning feeling. We can listen with close attention 
to the aphorisms of a learned man when delivered’ in a lecture- 
room, or receive with awe from the pulpit a lesson of wisdom or 
rebuke ; but in the gay saloon we look for that noble part of the 
mind which seems to dwell more in the heart than in the brain, and 
whose thoughts are feelings. And herein lies the mistake many 
persons make; and the reason is apparent why social reitinions 
formed for the purpose of giving and receiving pleasure are formal, 
monotonous and dull. All can reason well, many can write, but 
none can talk. Let me see and read of great men; but for the 
companion of a convivial hour let me have one with less of learn- 
ing and more of open heart, more of frank unreserved conversation 
untramelled by forms, and with mirth that diffuses gladness to all 
within reach of its influence. Preserve me from the man who is 
‘looked up to!’ 

Thus far I have marked the state of society as it shows itself in 
places where persons assemble to be themselves pleased and to give 
pleasure to those that surround them. Let me now speak of it as 
it appears in the more undisguised form of the domestic hearth. 
The fire-side is said to be one of the touch-stones of connubial com- 
fort, and he who is admitted to the sanctuary wherein are enshrined 
the household gods, has bestowed upon him the privilege of viewing 
life devoid of the many gauds that disfigure it, and has the power 
of forming a just estimate of character. When an accidental visi- 
tor is received with unstudied ease and made at once to feel that 
far from being an intruder he is welcomed with cordial frankness, 
he sees every object with a tranquil mind; he leaps at a bound the 
space that separated him from intimacy, and enters at once into the 
heart of the mystery of social life. Heres the place where men 
and women are to be best known; where their private habits are 
brought to view, their modes of thinking thrown out without reserve, 
and where may be had a thorough insight into all the elements which 
go to make up the sum of domestic felicity. 

The dwelling-houses in New-York are all built of nearly one 
size, and apportioned within after one plan; so that if you see the 
interior of one you can find your way into that of another the first 
time of admittance. The object in building them in this way is, as 
I learn, that each person may know how his neighbor lives ; for the 
dimensions of a house being well known, no one person can receive 
more company than another; and thus the system of equality so 
much dwelt upon and enforced by the laws of the country, is rigidly 


maintained. One other reason for this uniformity of size is, that the. 


furniture of one house may fit the apartments of another. People 
occupy a house exactly one year, at the end of which there is a 
general move. On a given day a family slips out of its abode as 
quickly as possible and jumps into the premises of a neighbor, who 
in turn is careful to vacate early that in like manner he may rout out 
a friend in the next street. In this way families are seen crossing 
each other in the open air with all their furniture, children, cats, 
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dogs and every thing belonging to them, right hand and left, the first 
warm day of spring, from morning till night, till they settle down. 
You may easily imagine therefore, that if the apartments were not 
of the same dimensions the furniture could not find place in the 
new abode, and families would be subjected to the expense of al- 
teration and great loss of time before they could feel at home, 
Whereas, under the prevailing system of building, a change takes 
place without producing a difference ; the sofa finds the same spot, 
the chairs the same corners; there is a nail for the husband’s boot- 
jack, and the cradle finds its accustomed station. 

In every house a cell, or as it is called, an apartment, is constructed 
under ground, in which the husband keeps his wife and children in 
the day-time, where he takes his meals when at home, and where 
he passes his evenings. It is not so spacious as our harems, neither 
is the air init so pure; yet it is what is called ‘comfortable.’ The 
rest of the house, with the exception of a chamber or two for sleep- 
ing, is filled with handsome furniture, but closed up from sight. 
This is one way of obtaining distinction, inasmuch as a person who 
inhabits a large mansion, well-furnished, is at once reputed to be 
very rich; although if the truth were known he may be obliged to 
live with great frugality in the cell. The occupant, however, to 
keep up the impression, opens his whole house three or four times a 
year to let his riches be Seen, and to confirm people in the opinion 
of his wealth. 

The cell is the sanctum-ef connubial life, and he who is admitted 
within may feel as if he were a favored person; one whom the in- 
mates delight to honor. And here it is that I am able to acquire 
some ideas of the domestic habits of this singular people. This 
quiet unpretending place of meeting is much more agreeable than 
the assembly of large bers where there is a studied effort to be 
witty or gay. The minds of the husband and wife are en déshabille, 
and their conversation, often marked by good sense, is rendered 
pleasing by a free expression of their thoughts; while their man- 
ners being no longer under the tutelage of fashion, whatever they 
know, whatever new emotion the conversation may create, or what- 
ever sentiment the moment may render audible, are all thrown out 
with careless frankness, which shows that social enjoyment is not 
to be sought in crowded assemblies, but is to be found in a retired 
spot ‘ where two or three are gathered together.’ 

It must not be concealed from you that at times the conversation 
will take a turn about Mr. Tibbs’ party; how such and such persons 
looked ; what they said, and how well or ill they behaved ; who was 
he and what was she that they should hold their heads so high ? etc. 
This, however, less from jealousy than petty rivalry, yet neither 
with rancor. These little deviations from a straight line find place 
in all circles, and the society of New-York is not exempt entirely, 
though it is more common in Europe than in this country, where so 
much equality of condition exists among the inhabitants. 

Nevertheless, an evening passed in the cell is generally a pleasant 
one. The husband may sometimes fall into the topic of business 
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he feels most interest in, but he is often brought back to a more en- 
livening theme by the superior power of conversation of the wife, 
who can temper his gravity by imparting her stock of knowledge in 
a more agreeable form. By this friendly intercourse I am enabled 
to become acquainted with the disposition of the inhabitants indi- 
vidually; and by continual observation, with proper allowances 
and comparisons, I have attained to a pretty thorough knowledge 
of the whole. 


New-York, 28th day of the Moon Regeb, Hegira, 1260. 


EVENING ON T HE BEA?-+SBHOBE, 


BY JOSEPH W. BENNETT. 


*T was a glorious vision! the long summer’s day 
Like a dolphin was dying in crimson and gold ; 

While before me in splendor the broad ocean lay, 
And a rainbow hung over each wave as it roll’d. 


There were voices like spirits that Sing in the breeze, 
A loud solemn anthem arose from the shore, 

And the rocks gave responses, and murmur’d the trees, 
As though Nature in vespers her Gop would adore. 


Like the shield of Jenovan, all lambent with flame, 
From his cloud-halo’d portal the setting sun shone, 
Till the earth, sky and water in glory became 
Like the steps which the angels ascend to His throne. 
oe 


On the hill-tops, like altars that tower’d in the air, 
The last rosy flashes of evening delayed ; 

*T was a fanciful thought that the Ghebres were there, 
Relighting the fires in their temples decayed. 


Now passing away like a beautiful dream, 

Tint by tint from the landscape in darkness withdrew, 
And crossing the wave with a tremulous beam, 

The moon mid her maidens smiled down from the blue. 


Where a sycamore’s canopy reel’d to the blast, 
On a low rustic bench that look’d over the tide, 
(Oh! would that such moments forever might last !) 
I sat with the gentlest of friends by my side. 


*T were folly sugh sweetness and worth to compare 
With a fabulous Venus just born from the sea, 
Or to boast of an angel commissioned to bear 
To this Patmos a new inspiration for me. 


For lovelier far is the beauty that glows 
On the brow of a being who tenderly feels, 
And link’d to mortality’s pleasures or woes, 
Can lament as she chides us and smile as she heals. 
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O’er the silver-tipt billows the white swelling sail, 

Dimly seen through the shadows that stretched from the shore, 
Came silently winging along with the gale, 

Like the Sririt that moved on the waters of yore. 


And far, far away on the verge of the deep, 
Now hidden in vapor, now gorgeously bright, 
Like meteor pleasures that leave us to weep, 
‘ The light-house fire’ dazzled, then vanish’d in night. 


Lone fugitive mentor! alas! in thy ray, 
Was a warning that told me how soon I must sever | 
From a scene where the blessed might ask for delay, 
And Time fold his pinions to slumber forever. 


It is gone ; but that hour I can never forget, 

E’en when life shall expire like that spark on the main ; 
But the soul, disenthralled from the pangs of regret, 

In Heaven shall seek for its transports again. 


A DAY AT RHODOS. 


‘DEINDE Rhodem appropiuquamus, ubi tanta est viriditas arborum atque ameenitas locorum, quod 
est nirabile ad videndum et prosertim Paradisum a Florentinis factum. 
Crist. BoODELMONTE. FLORENT. 


Many travellers have compared the chivalresque buildings at 
Rhodos with the gigantic palaces of Florence or Sienna, which re- 
semble strong castles defended by keeps, towers and battlements. 
This appears to me to be an erroneous comparison, and according 
to my opinion the Street of the Knights is more like a dark, narrow 
avenue in an ancient German city, such as Nurnberg or Ratisbon. 
The houses at Rhodos are rather small and low; they have only 
two stories. The by-lanes are very narrow, dark, and every where 
supported by vaults and arches, in order to resist the violent earth- 
quakes from which the island of Rhodos frequently suffers. In 
general it appears, that the religious knights during the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries carried on a more secluded and monastic 
life, than their successors at a later period at Malta. 

Many armorial bearings of the proudest names, that are glittering 
in the history of the order may still be seen on the ancient palaces. 
Thus we remarked on the left, at the entrance of the street, the es- 
cutcheon of Fabrizio di Caretti, the noble Italian, who with the 
most brilliant courage defended the tower of St. Nicolaos during 
the first siege of the Osmanlis in A. D. 1480, and afterward was 
elected Grand Master. (1513— 1521.) 

On the right you meet the arms of Villiers de l’Isle d’Adam, 
d’Amboise and Mont-Begon. Then follows the great auberge of 
the French tongue, with the lilies and the well known device ‘ Mont- 
joie Saint Denys,’ the battle-cry of the French warriors in the com- 
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bat. Above the arms stands the date, 1495. Farther up the street 
appears the escutcheon of the excellent Pierre d’ Aubusson, quar- 
tered with the cardinal’s hat. Now follow the mansions of other 
French and English knights, such as Clermont de Nesle, de Touars, 
de Cheron, de Lastic, de Bourbon,* and the Spanish, Portuguese 
and English hotels, the latter representing the three lions and lilies. 
The knights from Auvergne and Provence had their quarters at the 
upper end of the street, and we recognized here the arms of de 
Castro, de Montpensier et Roger de Pins. Through a Gothic arch 
crossing the road we went to the palace of the Grand Masters, 
which like an extensive and strong castle is surrounded by massive 
towers, and rests on the outer wall of the city. It is now a mere 
ruin, but earlier travellers describe it, as a magnificent building in 
the stern and austere style of the middle ages, and the interior is 
said to have surpassed the most renowned baronial castles in Ger- 
many or England, as to the splendor and romantic beauty of its in- 
terior courts, stair-cases, halls, armory and other apartments. The 
principal entrance is still embellished with the arms of the order, 
and many others of private knights are seen on the two turrets of 
the eastern wing. It now forms part of the harem of the Turkish 
commandant of the fortress, and we therefore could not get any 
permission to visit its precincts; but an aged Turk offered to take 
us to the Church of St. John the Baptist, lying nearly opposite. 
On the surrender of the city, the Turks triumphantly plundered and 
destroyed all its ornaments and converted it to a Mohammedan 
mosque, though it appears to be quite abandoned at present. The 
principal aisle is formed by eight fine clusters of slender Gothic 
columns; four others surround the high altar. On the pavement 
are seen remains of the sepulchral monument of the brave Fabrizio 
di Caretti, the last Grand Master who died in the island. 

We now descended to the lower town and made some purchases 
in the Baazar, which on that day was found rather still and deserted, 
all the Greeks and Jews being busily employed with the Christian 
pilgrims in the harbor. Part of our company then returned on 
board the steamer, while I proposed to some friends, who took a par- 
ticular interest in the history of Rhodos, to investigate more at 
leisure the famous field of battle of the Christian heroes during both 
the memorable sieges, and then to make an excursion to the Greek 
villages in the orange grove. But how were we to procure horses 
in such a hurry? Some pale and starving Jews, who had followed 
us like our shadow, offered to furnish us with saddled mules, and 
we ordered them to wait for us at the Athanasian gate, formerly 
called ‘Porta di Santa Maria della Vittoria,’ whence the road 
ascends to the delightful Rhodini in the rose-gardens, while we in 
the mean time continued our wanderings along the glacis of the 
fortress. We therefore returned to the castle, and on the west side 
proceeded to the Ambrosian gate through a low passage, enclosed 


_— the author of the eloquent snd spirited description of the second siege by the Turks 
in 1522. 
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by high and massive ramparts. In this place the walls of large 
squared tree-stones, the deep moat, cut out in the solid rock, the 
advanced ravetins and out-works uniting with the principal city- 
wall by means of a draw-bridge, give the plain evidence, that these 
accumulated fortifications, which were still strengthened by the 
numerous cannon of the palace of the Grand Masters, formed the 
key to the whole defensive system of the city. Here at the Am- 
brosian gate, on the towers of the castle, the knights of the Ger- 
man tongue, led on by the Tyrolese Christoph Waldener, gloriously 
defended their station against the thousands of storming Turks 
during the last siege of 1522.* Their brave commander fell; but 
being supported by the French knights on their right, and by those 
from Auvergne on their left, they victoriously repelled all the re- 
peated attacks of the enemy. 

The gate, with its armorial bearings and crosses, is quite pre- 
served. Every where we saw traces of the war. Marble balls of 
immense magnitude and burst falconets lie still dispersed here and 
there in the ditches, partly filled with rubbish, and by a wooden 
bridge we at last arrived on the sloping bank or glacis, outside the 
fortress. The eye now meets with numberless Mohammedan tombs, 
with small marble columns, surmounted by a roughly-carved tur- 
ban, and sometimes having a gilt inscription. The sepulchres 
stand by thousands around the fortress, just as if they were to ex- 
hibit to posterity a monument of the prodigious loss of human, life 
which this conquest had cost the Sultan. Jn Constantinople and 
Smyrna the Mohammedan burial-grounds are planted with thickets 
of sombre cypresses, and constitute the favorite walks of the gloomy 
and musing Turkish inhabitants. At Rhodos, on the sun-burnt, 
rocky level, are seen only a few straggling olive-trees or some 
shrubs of vitex agnus castus, here and there overshadowing a tomb; 
but at a distance the dreary landscape is relieved by the pretty vil- 
lages Epanomaras and Turkambelas arising from out the luxuriant 
vineyards and orange-groves. 

From the Ambrosian gatet the road runs south-west for more 
than four miles through gardens and olive plantations to the swamp, 
where according to tradition, the young Knight Deodat de Gozon 
from Provence, in the year 1342, in a dangerous combat killed 2 
serpent or crocodile, which for a long time had been the terror of 
the inhabitants and flocks of the neighborhood. It is generally 
supposed that an egg of a crocodile had been transported with the 
ballast of a vessel from the banks of the Nile in Egypt, and had 
developed itself to the monster mentioned in the history of Rhodos. 
Already in antiquity huge aia were frequent there, and the 
oldest name of the island was Ophis. 

Three miles farther on arises the mountain Phileremos, where 
ruins still are seen of Jalysos, one of the most ancient Doric cities 


*A porta Ambrosiana ad portam usque divo GeorGio sacram, infractum rober Equitum Ger- 


manorum, vexillis aquilaribus splendens pugnabat. Fontanus de Bello Rhodio, An, 1527, cfr. Coro- 
NELLI, pag. 117. 


t Ponta Ambrosiana, qua iter ad montem Phileremum est. Fontanus. 
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in Rhodos. During the middle ages a Casek Senne ss stood on the 
summit of the mountain, which after an obstinate siege was sur- 
prised and taken by some adventurous Knights of St. John b 
means of a stratagem,* and the celebrated Charch of Our Lady of 
Phileremos, to whose image many miracles were ascribed, and nu- 
merous pilgrimages performed by the Latin and Greek Christians 
of the Eastern world. 

We would fain have visited these interesting ruins and enjoyed 
the delightful panorama from Phileremos, extending far away over 
land and sea, but the departure of our steamer the same evenin 
hindered us from making so far an excursion. We therefore fol- 
lowed the fortifications on the south all around the city, and having 
passed the bastions of Auvergne and Spain, (Aragon,) we arrived 
at the principal theatre of the most sanguinary assaults of the Otto- 
mans during the last siege, the projecting English bastion on the 
south-east of the city, where the confined breadth and the shallow- 
ness of the moat and the want of out-works indicate the weakest 
and less defensible part of the fortress. 

The siege having continued for two months with great exertions 
on both sides, the Turks here on the south-east of the English bas- 
tion sprung a mine, traces of which are still apparent, with such 
success, that dense columns of Janizaries on the fourth day of Sep- 
tember, 1522, mounted the breach and forced their way to the 
upper platform. But here they were repelled with the loss of many 
officers and three thousand men, by the Grand Master in person 
with his chosen knights. During the following days the attacks 
were repeated with as little success; but on the twenty-fourth of 
September the most tremendous battle was fought, when all the 
Pashas, at the head of eighty thousand Turks, at the same time 
stormed the battered and almost demolished bastions of the Span- 
ish, Italian and English tongues on the south and south-east of the 
city. Knights and citizens, women and children, hurrying to the 
rescue, fought with unparalleled bravery ; and after the utmost 
efforts, the old Isle d’Adam and his few surviving companions at last 
succeeded in forcing back the enemy. Fifteen thousand slaughtered 
Turks filled up the breach and the wenerenienne moats. Still the 
fate of Rhodos was decided on that day! The small band of de- 
voted defenders, abandoned by the warring and wrangling mon- 
archs of Europe, and suffering from want of ammunition and vic- 
tuals, having for more than six months stopped the progress of the 
victorious arms of Suleiman, were at last obliged to retire to the 
interior part of the town, to yield up to the enemy the Spanish 
bastion, and a few days later to surrender the fortress and depart 
from the island. 

We now arrived at the Athanasian gate, called ‘ Porta della Vit- 
toria’ to the memory of the brilliant victory which the Grand Mas- 
ter Pierre d’Aubusson gained there at the Italian bastion against 


*Sre the Chronicle of the Knight d’Engleure, in Michavup's Correspondence d’Qrient, Val, 1v,, 
pag. 23. 
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Mesih-Pasha on the twenty-eighth of July, 1480. You still see the 
ruins of the chapel of the Santa Maria della Vittoria, where the 
Grand Master Villiers de l’Isle Adam, fearing a repetition of the 
attacks on the less protected and more exposed Italian bastion, 
chose his head-quarters during the second siege. 

The last eastern gate in the Jews’ quarter, near the inner harbor, is 
now walled up. It was formerly called the Cosquinian gate, (Porta 
Cosquinii,) and is often mentioned in the Rhodian war.* On this 
gate the Grand Master hoisted the flag of truce, and through it the 
Janizaries, five days later, broke into the city in spite of the capitu- 
lation, and began their dépredations. 

Though many valuable works have been written on the memorable 
events at Rhodos, by eye witnesses and contemporaries, as well as 
by later erudite historians, nevertheless the most unaccountable un- 
certainty reigns in the different narratives as to the denominations 
of the gates, “bastions and towers, the defensive stations of the eight 
tongues of the order, and the particular incidents during both the 
Turkish wars. Very contradictory views are to be found in the 
works of the distinguished historian Baron de Hammer, who, al- 
though having been “himself on the spot, supposes the harbors to be 
situated on the south of the city, while in reality they lie on the north 
and north-east. Then he places the above-mentioned Mount Phile- 
remos on the east, supposing it to be identical with the pretty hill 
of the hyacinths (Sym/yllz) and thus erroneously fixes the Ambrosian 
gate, from which, according to Fontanus and Coronelli, the road 
went in a south-west direction to Phileremos, at the Cosquinian gate 
in the Jews’ quarter on the east side of the city. 

That thus the whole plan of defence by Baron de Hammer, and 
others, blindly copying him, has been strangely misplaced, is evident 
from a highly interesting document by Coronelli: the detailed dis- 
tribution of the bastions and towers among the eight divisions or 
tongues of the Order? stating, that the tongue of France held the 
right wing of the line of defence from the high tower of St. Michel 
atthe mouth of the great harbor, along the bastion of St. Pietro and 
the whole western line of the walls as far as the palace of the 
Grand Masters. Then succeeded the Knights of Germany, Au- 
vergne, Aragon, (Spain) England, Provence and Italy, eastward 
round the fortress, while the last and youngest tongue, that of Cas- 
tile-Portugal, created in the year 1461, was intrusted with the 
defence of the gate of St. Caterina, and all the fortifications on the 
great port (Porto di Mandracchio.) This distribution of the bastions 
and consequently the movements and attacks of the Turks, coincides 
perfectly with all the accounts of Breydenbach, Fontanus, the Che- 
valier de Bourbon, and the often unjustly censured Abbé de Vertdt. 

Before the gate, we, according to our agreement, met the small 
lively mules, and accompanied by a Greek agojatis, or driver, trot- 
ted briskly along the commodious road, paved with gravel, to the 


“A VILLAGE still termed Coskinu (i.ocxior) lies four miles south of this gate, on the eastern 
coast of the island. 


+ Ripartimento delle poste del Zacosta dal quale si comprendone le fortificazioni di Rodi: Coxo- 
NELLI, page 116. 
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beautiful hill on the south-east of the any, which the Turks call 
Symbylli (Hill of the Hyacinths) and the Greeks Rhodini (the Rose- 
bower.) It lies two miles from the fortress, and is surrounded by 
pretty gardens and vineyards, intermixed with olive groves and 
numerous lemon, orange and granate-trees. Beneath the deep 
shade of the plantains and fig-trees, on the bank of a cool purling 
brook, the lazy Turks, during the heat of summer, spend the day 
with théir pipes and coffee. “There iti the paradise of Rhodos, na~ 
ture had just invested all the brillant colors of spring. The light 
green foliage of the trees did not yet afford any shade, nor were we 
in want of it, and the genial warm and vernal sun appeared to us very 
pleasant in comparison with the unsettled and rainy winteratSmyrna. 

The straggling village, Epanomaras, inhabited by Greek Chris- 
tians, runs along. on both sides of the road. The houses lie embo- 
somed in the gardens and enclosures, and every where are the vines 
on ledges drawn across the entrance, and thus form natural avenues 
and vaulted alleys. The buildings are solidly set up with squared 
lime stones from the adjacent quarries ; they have vaulted windows 
and projecting battlements, ornamented with small angular towers 
from the times of the Knights of St. John, and look very picturesque. 
No where in the Levant have I seen such prosperity, cleanliness and 
comfortable order among the Greeks as here in Rhodos, and on all 
hands the kind people called out to us in their well-known hospitable 
address : Kah@s ogitate; adgerdddes! Welcome to you, gentlemen! 

On the hill, above the village, we dismounted at the delightful 
source, which is led from an ancient aqueduct to a Turkish fountain 
and then gushing into a large, glassy reservoir, refreshes the cool 
and pleasing spot. High waving plantains spread their boughs 
over the elegant mosaic pavement laid out with white and black 
stones, which border the tank, and gaily painted kiosks on slender 
Saracenic arches, invite to enjoyment and repose. 

It happened to be the festival of St. Gregory, and as the Greeks, 
though generally very tempetate and abstemious in their habits, 
never celebrate ‘any feast of their saints without a banquet, we met 
with a merry party from the neighboring village, who with song and 
music were engaged at their dinner. We were in a great hurry to 
return to town, but still accepted of the kind invitation in the usual 
Greek style, to take coffee and a pipe, a la Turque, with them. 

Our conversation turned upon the antiquities found in the gardens 
around. Traces of the ancient Doric city of Rhodos, marble altars 
with inscriptions and fragments of columns or architectural orna- 
ments, are walled up in the buildings and enclosures. In the adja- 
cent mountains are seen ancient quarries and artificial grottos. On 
the west of the present city are considerable ruins of an aqueduct 
from the middle ages, and at different places south of the gardens 
you may trace the substructions of those famous city walls which suc- 
cessfully withstood the battering engines of Demetrius Poliorketes. 
The Swedish naturalist, Professor Hedenborg, who for several years 
has been established in the village Ne6émaras, and is an admirer of 
antiquity, has opened several ancient sepulchres, and formed a little 
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collection of vases, sepulchral oil-lamps of terra-cotta and the like. 
The villages, Epanémares, Turkambela and Neémaras, extend in a 
semicircle around the fortress, and are inhabited by twenty thousand 
Christians. The Latins have a church and a convent of Franciscans. 
In the fortress live seven or eight thousand Turks and three thousand 
Jews, and in the rather thinly populated villages of the interior only 
three or four thousand Greeks and Turks. 


With some reluctance we took leave of the good people on the . 


pretty hyacinth-hill, and through the luxuriant maze of the gardens, 
rode on to the village Turkambula, and the Greek church of the 
Panagia Elemonitra, from the height of which a most beautiful land- 
scape opened to our view. Northward, beneath the hill, lay the 
green enclosures of the vineyards, from out of which many a slender 
palm-tree reared its lofty crown. Yonder the numberless turbaned 
sepulchres stretched along toward the walls of the city. Farther 
on the castle of the Grand Masters, the cupolas and minarets of the 
mosques, and the gigantic towers of the harbors presented a beau- 
tiful relief against the green mirror of the sea and the distant blue 
mountains of Caramania. 

We then returned to the castle, dismissed our muleteer, and 
walked down to the harbor. The only remarkable ruin of the an- 
cient Doric Rhodos we saw was the mole or dyke so well described 
by Diodorus Siculus, which forms the northern galley-harbor 
already mentioned. Through a vaulted gate beneath the bastion 
of St. Pietro we went northward to the navy-yard, where at our 
left, on a round turret, is seen a well preserved bas-relief, repre- 
senting a knight in complete armor, and behind a latticed wall a 
number of finé old cannon, from the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

Not far off stands a large Turkish tshesmé, or fountain, whose 
light Saracenic arches rest on foundations of ancient marble altars. 
The north-western city walls are high, and as well kept up as the 
fortifications on the interior harbor. They are without moat and 
out-works; but being sheltered by the batteries of the towers of 
St. Nicolaos and St. Michel, and bravely defended by the French 
cavaliers, they repelled victoriously all the attacks of the Turks. 

On a wooden bridge we passed a canal, which, by means of a 
subterranean vault from the interior part of the city, opened a com- 


munication with the galley-port. Fontanus relates that during the 


siege traitors in the city, through this conduit, sent the enemy in- 
telligence about the losses and disabled -situation of the garrison. 
On this canal formerly stood a chapel, called Fanum Johannis Co- 
lossensis, and this suggested the idea, that the famous Colossus of the 
Lindian artist Chares, which was destroyed by an earthquake in 
the year 222 B. C., was placed across the canal; although there 


hardly can be a doubt that it stood on the great mole at the entrance 
of the galley-harbor.* 


Opposite to the palace of Hassan Pasha, the governor of the 
island, are situated the ancient dock-yards, (Tegoarés,) which now 


* Turris Nicolea, super molem dextro cornu ante portum admirabili antiquitatis arte et sumptu 
in mare projectam, qua stetisse ferunt Colossum illum Solis, etc. Fownr., Lib. 1. 
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appear to be in the same state of minfent ond sbandonmeen as all 
such public establishments of the Turks. During the late war of 
independence frigates were still built here ; but now-a-days the 
wharfs seem to be abandoned, and only¥ some small xebecks and 
barks lay in the yards for repairs and caulking. 

We then went out upon the large mole, so famous in antiquity for 
its solidity and beauty. Immense blocks form the base. In differ- 
ent places columns and other fragments of marble from the ancient 
foundations appear on the sands, which by the negligence of the 
Turks now cover the fine and solid pavement and firm para- 
pets still existing in the year 1483, according to the interesting 
drawing published in the travels of Breydenbach. We passed five 
or six windmills now standing on the higher and less exposed parts 
of it, and approached the strongest and 1 most renowned bulwark of 
Rhodos, whose gallantly-defended walls resisted all the attacks of 
the Ottomans. 

This powerful fortress stands three hundred paces distant from 
the walls of the city at the mouth of the galley-port, on the north- 
ern point of the mole, on an elevated platform. The double lines 
of its batteries are still mounted with numerous cannon. On the 
walls of the circular tower are seen inscriptions and the coat-of- 
arms of John, Duke of Burgundy, who in the year 1461 furnished 
the Grand Master Zacosta with ten thousand ducats in order to 
finish these extensive fortifications of the most important barrier of 
the city. I wished to ascend the tower, but the Turkish sentinel at 
the lower battery ordered us to stand back, with the impolite ad- 
dress, ‘Jasak Diawri!’ (Stand off, you infidels!) This rudeness 
the traveller meets with every where at Rhodos, where he cannot 
obtain permission to visit the walls or other interesting historical 
buildings. At sunset the city is shut. No Christian dares to pass 
the night within the gates, on penalty of the bastinado; and even 
on Friday, during the Mohammedan worship, no Greek is suffered 
to appear in the streets. 

When Sultan Mohammed el Fatich, (the conqueror,) in the year 
1480, ordered Misih-Pasha, with a hundred thousand Turks, to 
Rhodos, this general directed the whole force of his arms against 
the castle of St. Nicolaos, hoping by its reduction to be able to at- 
tack the city from the sea-side. But the Grand Master Pierre 
d’Aubusson instantly caused the mole to be fortified with breast- 
works and barricadoes, confided its defence to the brave Italian 
knight Fabrizio di Caretti, with a chosen band, and placed an am- 
buscade of mounted knights and bow-men in the inner harbor, who 
through the gate of St. Pietro might rush forward on the mole and 
attack the enemy in the rear, if he should attempt a descent upon 
the quay. 

The first assault against the tower, which the Turks undertook 
from the sea in landing-boats and rafts tied together, miscarried 
altogether, as a similar enterprise in antiquity by Demetrius Pol- 
lorketes on the same spot.* The Turks fled in disorder, with a 


*Vipe Diod., Sic, 20, 87-90. 
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loss of seven hundred slain. The furious Pasha then, on the nine- 
teenth of June, made another attempt from the shore against the 
mouth of the galley-port by means of an immense floating bridge 
or ponton, artificially constructed, from which his columns of jani- 
zaries mounted to the assault of the outward walls of the tower. 
But here they were encountered by the Grand Master, who, 
sheathed in steel, himself led on his bravest warriors. The Os- 
manlis again suffered a most signal defeat ; two thousand five hun- 
dred corpses floated for many days along the coast, and covered all 
the avenues ; and the Pasha, after the above-mentioned repulse at 
the Gate of Victory on the east side of the city, was obliged to raise 
the siege and depart from the island. 

There on the spot I at last obtained a clear and complete view 
of those interesting events, which are represented very indistinctly 
and confusedly by the modern historians. Both Abbé de Vertét 
and Baron de Hammer confound the tower of St. Nicolaos on the 
northern exiremity of the mole with the ancient tower of the Sara- 
cens, or of St. Michel, on the right-hand of the inlet to the great 
harbor, and thus appear to have inferred the occupation of the 
galley-port and out-works by the Turks, and their victorious ad- 
vance to the inner harbor; a circumstance which in itself would 
have been of the highest importance, but is contradicted by all the 
most distinct and detailed accounts of the contemporaneous histo- 
rians, the eye-witnesses of the siege. 

The same fault has been committed by the greater part of mo- 
dern travellers,* who already at a distance, on the approach to 
Rhodos from the sea, with admiration behold the high picturesque 
Saracenic tower, beneath the batteries of which they are going to 
anchor, and pay no attention at all to the more distant and now less 
imposing tower of St. Nicolaos, which though of a far greater im- 
portance in a historical point of view, has now been almost destroyed 
by the fury of the wars and the still more destructive earthquakes 
of latter years. 

The first mentioned tower is still termed Arab-Kylesi (Strong- 
hold of the Arabs) by the Turks, who interposed no obstacle, 
when, on our return to the great harbor, we desired to ascend it. 
At present it serves as a light-house. Having been built during 
the middle ages by the Saracen corsairs, it was repaired and forti- 
fied by the Knights of St. John, after the conquest of the island in 
1310, and according to the warfare of the times, furnished with bat- 
tering engines, (trabocchi and mangani, or manganelle,) and con- 
sidered as the principal defence of the great harbor, (Porto di 
Mandracchio,) the huge chain being drawn across the inlet from its 
lower batteries to the opposite eastern turret of St. John.t 

This magnificent quadrangular structure, solidly built with large 
free-stones, has four round turrets on the battlements and an octa- 
gonal beacon on the upper platform. On the south front is seen 








* Viper Choiseul-Gouffier’s ‘ Voyage Pittoresque en Gréce,’ Vol. 1, page 61. The engraving gives 
a faithful representation of the Saracevic tower, but the subscription refers to the‘ Tour 8. Nicolas.’ 

t THEREFORE it is called by Coronet, Dapper, and the more ancient authors,‘ Torre del 
Trabocco.’ Vertot has‘ Tour 8. Michel.’ 
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the escutcheon of the Grand Master Guy de Blanchefort, repre- 
senting two rampant lions in gules. We ascended to the platform 
on a fine stair-case of one hundred and sixty-eight steps, and en- 
joyed a most delightful view of both the subjacent harbors, the city, 
with its numerous walls and towers, and all the charming environs. 
The site of the ancient Rhodos, in a circumference of ten miles, en- 
closing all the modern Greek suburbs, the gardens and vineyards, is 
distinctly traced from this place. 

The sun in the mean time set behind the Cum-Burnt; from the 
minarets reéchoed the wailing evening-prayers of the Imaums; the 
Christians left the fortress, and the volume of dark smoke arising 
from our steamer announced the moment of our departure. We 
descended, highly gratified with the happy hours spent in this inter- 
esting city. On our arrival on board, the anchors were heaved, we 
left the harbor, and standing away to the south-east during the twi- 
light of the mild vernal night, passed along the snow-topped moun- 
tains of Caramania toward Cyprus. 


THE WIFE’S APPEAL. 


Waar though, my love! thy lip has lost 
The early smile of youth, 

When every word it breathes for me 
Is tenderness and truth? 

And if none else a charm can see 
Upon thy care-worn brow, 

I loved thee in the flush of youth, 
But oh! far better now! 


And if at times a tear will fall, 
Thy pallid cheek to see, 

Oh deem not that thine altered look 
Has grown less dear to me ; 

But that to me it tells a tale 
Of days of anxious care, 

And grief and toil thou bear’st so well, 
Which I so fain would share. 


What if the ones who at my side 
Launched on life’s fickle sea, 

Have gained a higher lot on earth 
Than I have shared with thee? 

Nor stately homes nor silken sheen 
Can win from me a sigh ; 

Thine heart, beloved! is wealth enough 
Far more than earth can buy! 


Perchance had fickle Fortune smiled, 
Our hearts had learned to roam, 

And found a charm in wealth and power, 
To win from Heaven and Home. 

But now, when all around is dark, 
Our souls at least are free, 

And trust me, love! that mine is strong 
To suffer all with thee ! 
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BY JOHN H. RHEYN. 


Dark is the moonless earth at dead of night ; 
And o’er its vast expanse 
Rise rugged cliff and mountain height, 
At whose feet yawn huge chasms, whose depths profound 
Defy the keenest glance ; 
And forests hang their gloom o’er treacherous ground, 
Where dragons lurk or prowling beasts of prey, 
Or, bred by marshes’ stagnant air, 
The dancing wild-fires play, 
And lure the traveller’s feet to ruin unaware. 
Nor paths are seen, 
While every groping step may plunge him down 
Some dark ravine ; 
And o’er his unprotected head, 
With fury dread, 
Storms burst, winds howl, and thunders roll, 
Whose mighty voices drown 
All other sounds, shaking the earth and sky. 
Dark horrors thrill his soul ; 
Quick pants his trembling breath ; 
His lightless pathway seems to lie 
Under the quivering wings of sudden Death. 


Behold the rising Sun! 
The gloomy mountains melt in tender blue : 
Scarce is the dawn begun, 
When in the forest, rings its matin song : 
The leaves are glancing in the light, and through 
The vistas opening all along, 
Dim distant lakes and islands meet the view. 
The mighty monarch’s rays 
Pierce through the lowering fragments of the storm ; 
When kindling with a bright reflected blaze, 
Away on breezy wings 
They fly, in quaint fantastic form, 
Like living things 
Of golden plumage, or of rosy hue, 
Or snowy white ; and side by side, 
Like peaceful doves, they glide 
Along the welkin blue. 
Or, when the sullen storm-clouds hold 
In purple phalanx their retreating march, 
His brilliant beams build on their latest fold 
The love-born arch. 
He filleth Nature’s lap with light ; 
He brings the tender flowers to birth, 
And herbs, and shrubs, and trees of portly girth ; 
Upward, with wondrous skill and subtle might, 
He draws their living sap. 


Through stem and twig and leaf and opening bloom, 
Stores their deep cups with sweetness and perfume ; 
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Covers the blushing fruit with downy nap, 
And with his warmth he feeds 
To full and pregnant strength their life-inclosing seeds. 
In times of dearth, 
When field and forest droop, all parched and brown, 
He from the thirsty earth 
In sultry hours 
Draws the thin vapours, and then drops them down 
In dewy showers. 
He lights thy path, lone traveller, he cheers 
Thy steps, and banisheth thy fears. 
These are his works, and countless beyond these ; 
And while they all reveal 
The deepest uses Nature can require, 
The grateful mind, 
With daily growing zeal, 
Throughout the boundless range forever sees 
Unending forms of beauty to admire, 
And may for evermore new raptures feel, 
New blessings find. 
But if, with naked eye, thou raise 
Up to his burning orb thy daring gaze, 
: He strikes thee blind! 






























Dark is the Godless Earth 
To him who wanders in its mazy wild 
With eye unlightened by the second birth ; 
j High thrones and powers he sees, with crime defiled, 
And at their feet 
Abysses bottomless of guilt and wo 
Yawn wide. Near by, his footsteps meet 
Forests of old corruptions, wherein lurk 
Fierce beasts of prey, that, prowling to and fro, 
Do in the dark their deadly work : 
Fanatic wild-fires, glowing bright 
Where living waters have no strength to flow, 
And, dancing o’er the miry slough, 
With baleful influence, like comets hairy, 
They lure to deeper, darker night 
The poor unwary. 
Nor rightful paths are seen ; 
But ever close on either hand are found 
Pitfalls, and snares, and dens obscene, 
Where, underground, 
Whole broods of vices hide their filth away, 
To shun the eye of day. 
And wars burst forth, with cannon roar 
And falchion-stroke ; 
Battalions charge, and fall to rise no more ; 
Shouts, shrieks and groans, and curses high 
Mix with the thundering hoofs of cavalry ; 
While all unheeded, through the battle-smoke, 
Rise up, in naked hosts, 
The silent ghosts! 
Read on their ghastly corpses, pale and gory, 
The price of glory! 
Oh, Earth! Earth! Earth! hast thou no Friend? 
Will this thy night of horrors never end ? 







































Behold the Rising Sun ! 
The Sun or Ricurgousness, who brings 
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The morning dawn 
With light and life and healing in his wings! 
As in his conquering might he marches on, 
Adown the mountain’s stream his glorious rays, 
Piercing the clouds of war, 
That roll their curtains up as he appears, 
And shrink before his blaze ; 
While thunders, storms and night are scattered far, 
And hopes, like rainbows, beam ’mid falling tears. 
He filleth Earth with light ; 
And, from its earliest birth, the tender soul 
Drinks in his outpoured love, 
With ever-growing strength and new delight. 
Throughout the whole 
Of life’s appointed term, 
His spiritual warmth, with wondrous power, 
Soft beaming from above, 
Sustains from bud to leaf the tender germ, 
From leaf to flower, 
From flower to perfect fruit he makes it grow ; 
Nor only so, 
But still, with holy seed, from sire to son, 
The stream of heavenly love flows on. 


When, in this weary world of sin and wo, 
The soldier quails before his ghostly foe, 
Faints in the fight for his eternal crown, 
And Faith can see no more Heaven’s shining towers ; 
Prayer, like an unseen vapor, flies aloft, 
And soon the answering times of soft 
And sweet refreshing from the Lorp drop down 
Upon the panting soul in dewy showers. 
HE is about thy path, about thy bed, 
And though thy journey lie 
Through dangers dread, 
Through rivers of deep waters rolling high, 
Through pestilential breaths, 
Through snares, fires, sorrows, and ten thousand deaths, 
They shall not hurt thee nor come nigh thy head ; 
For He hath said : 
‘Lo! I am with thee; be not thou afraid.’ 
These are His works; and countless worlds beside 
Combine to swell the immeasurable tide. 
Here mayest thou see 
The deepest love, truth, grace and mercy free, 
For man unite, 
And all with pure and heavenly beauty bright. 
Here mayest thou study evermore 
With heart and soul and mind, 
Be filled with raptures never felt before, 
And eVer find new cause to worship and adore. 
Thus shalt thou find 
Life in the Light of Heaven, not death and pain ; 
But if, with naked eye profane, 
Thou proudly raise 
Up to the Erernat Lieut thy daring gaze, 
He strikes thee blind! 


Canst thou by searching find out Derry? 
The fringes of His robe suffice for thee! 
He is Tue Lorn; 
And through His Holy Word, 
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As through a glass, hath bid thee look on Him: 

A glass with solemn shadows dark and dim, 

With wondrous type and inystery profound, 

Beyond poor human reason’s utmost bound, 

With symbols, signs and prophets song sublime, 

That chaunts the-ending from the birth of time: 

Through this behold thy Saviour ; this supplies 

A mystic twilight, meet for feeble eyes. 

See how his tender love obscures the blaze 
That else would blast thy mortal gaze ! 

Yet not forever darkling shall thy sight 

Gaze on His glory who is Light of Light: 

Soon over thee the wings of Death shall pass, 

And brush these earth-born shadows from the glass ; 
Then face to face, and eye to eye, 

In Heaven thou shalt behold the Lorp of Earth and Sky. 


Burlington, Vt., Sept. 1846. 


THE ACQUAINTANCE OF A NIGHT. 


BY HANS VO SPEIGAI. 


Some three or four summers since, while pursuing a journey on 
horse-back through the northern part of Indiana, night closed upon 
me unawares, and I found myself in the midst of the forest, occasion- 
ally stopping to listen to the peals of heavy thunder that grew more 
near and frequent as advanced. ‘lo retrace my course 1 knew was 
vain, as the last log-house I had left full a dozen miles behind; so 
all that I could do was to press on, with a creeping conviction that I 
should be compelled to ‘camp out’ after all. 

The lightning now began fitfully to reveal the straight trunks of 
the trees as they stretched up, without a branch, like columns, sup- 
porting the high roof of dense foliage above, which in the brightest 
sunshine scarcely admitted a single beam of day. Once in a while 
I could distinguish the long how! of a wolf, seemingly in answer 
to the continued hooting of an owl that kept in my vicinity, whe- 
ther I rode fast or slowly; and the contingency of a solitary 
bivouac in the wilderness, which a few hours before seemed some- 
thing agreeable for one to experience and tell of, was but little 
to my liking. Urging my tired horse into a gallop, I hastened for- 
ward ; straining my eyes, as the lightning streamed across my path 
and flashed in among the gloomy recesses that yawned upon the 
bridle-path, to catch a glimpse of some ‘ clearing’ ahead, and fully 
determined to proceed until the storm should in reality commence. 

At last the wind began to sigh heavily among the trees, and to 
reach my forehead with a startling coolness. The tree-tops creaked 
against each other, as if in fear: and the owl, heretofore my annoy- 
ing attendant, ceased his too-whoo, apparently awaiting the ap- 
proaching storm. 
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As I gallopped on, half hoping, half despairing, the short bark of a 
dog caught my ear; and in a few moments I was off my horse, and 
tying him under a rude shed beside a log-cabin. Those only who 
have been belated as I was can appreciate my feelings when I found 
myself under the cover of that simple shed, which alone would 
have been welcome. The log-cabin, however, added something to 
be sure, as it gave me hope of seeing human faces, and probability 
of supper. 

The sound of the rain rushing down on the foliage, which in a 
western forest can be heard for miles, became more and more dis- 
tinct, till at last, as the storm marched on, it drowned even the thun- 
der and the wind, and roared with the deafening loudness of the 
ocean. No sound can be more terrific to one unaccustomed to it, 
and although I had repeatedly listened to it before, I could hardly 
divest myself of the dread of danger. 

After securing my horse, | knocked at the cabin, and was answer- 
ed by a feeble voice bidding me ‘come in.’ The dog whose bark 
had apprized me of shelter, rushed in, as I opened the door, and 
fawned on the emaciated form of a man, apparently sixty years old, 
who lay in the centre of the floor, on a bed of deer-skins. A tin- 
cup, half filled with deer-fat, from the top of which protruded a 
string of tow which burned dimly, served as a lamp; and as it sat 
upon a rough bench beside him, showed the occupant of the cabin 
in that light which gives such effect to the wild canvass of Salvator 
Rosa. The old man was evidently in the last stages of a fever, and 
as he rested his elbow on the skins, and gazed in the blaze of his 
singular lamp, there was something truly noble in the features and 
expression of his countenance. The grey hair was straggling over his 
forehead, and his white beard told of long neglect; but the bright- 
ness of his heavily-shaded eye, and the determined expression of 
his lips, interested me at once. He pointed toa shelf, and bade 
me share his scanty larder; but hunger had left me, for I felt that 
I was with a dying man. 

He told me that he had been ill more than a week, but until the 
night before had not considered himself dangerouslyso; yet now 
he had given up all hope of life. In answer to my inquiry whether 
he wished any last word to be sent his friends, for 1 did not conceal 
from him that I also thought his days were numbered, he told me 
that he had no friends to be interested in his fate, and that there was 
no living being whom he loved, except the poor dog that lay at his 
side watching every change of his features. The tears came into 
his eyes as he spoke, and I ventured to ask his history. It was no 
idle curiosity that prompted me. The very appearance of the man 
assured me that his was a life of more than ordinary suffering. 
‘Young stranger,’ he answered, ‘the story of my life will not be 
interesting to you: it is perhaps, a common one in these western 
wilds, where youth comes with blighted hopes and a broken heart, to 
seek forgetfulness and to die, away from all who might sympathize 
with the dreary close of an unprofitable life.’ I urged him to pro- 
ceed. ‘ Well,’ said he, ‘I have but little time left, and 1 may as well 
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give you my history, for you are the first human being whom for 
many a year I have not shunned to converse with. My peace, I trust, 
is made with Gop, and I have now no more to care for. Forty 
years ago,’ he proceeded, ‘ my father died and lefteme, an only child, 
at the age of fourteen, the only stay of my mother. She was in ill 
health, and we were very poor. For some time I gained a scanty 
livelihood in the little New-England village where we lived by cul- 
tivating our small garden, and selling the produce to the neighbors, 
who were ready to buy of me, and by doing little labors for them as 
occasion offered. At length, when I was about seventeen, the prin- 
cipal merchant of the village took me into his store, giving me a 
small compensation for my services ; and as I could thus support my 
mother, and learn something at the same time, I willingly performed 
the duties of my new station. 

‘Nearly two years passed away, and I was receiving an increased 
amount of wages as I became more useful, when suddenly my mo- 
ther grew veryill. The daughter of my employer, a year younger 
than myself, extremely beautiful and lovely, was the almost constant 
attendant on her sick bed; soothing her by little kindnesses, and 
lighting up her short pathway to the grave. Mary had a sweet 
voice, and often did I stop of an evening before the door and listen 
to her melody, which always ceased as I pressed the latch. My 
mother was always fond of music, and the soft sweet tones of Mary’s 
voice appeared to lull her pain; and although she would often ask 
Mary to sing when I was present, yet she never would. When the 
gate swung to, however, and she thought I was beyond the sound of 
her carolling, she would again resume her singing; and as the vibra- 
tions of her delicate voice stole softly through the half-open window, 
I felt them also steal into my heart. 1 had seen her at church from 
childhood, and had perhaps, admired her, but not till I had seen her 
at the bedside of poverty did I dream of loving her. 

‘At last my mother died, and | followed her to the church-yard, 
where she was buried beside my father, and although I ‘ sorrowed 
as one having no hope,’ yet my grief had some alleviation; when at 
the grave I saw Mary steala glance at me, while her eyes were 
dimmed with tears. It was not wonderful that the glance came 
like angel-consolation, for it told me that I had yet one in the wide 
world who at least pitied me. But oh! who can tell the grief of 
an orphan, even though Pity offers the balm of sympathetic tears % 
Who can lift the veil from the orphan’s breast, and read the agony 
of his heart? Surely not those who neglect the poor. Time, the 
great consoler, will blunt the poignancy of grief, and heal the wounds 
of sorrow. A few weeks only had elapsed before the duties of my 
employment and my growing love for Mary, blended as it was with 
the remembrance of my mother’s dying bed, had soothed my heart ; 
and I again began to regard life with joy and hopefulness. 

‘I had never breathed my love to Mary, yet every Sabbath afternoon 
found us together in the church-yard, whither she too brought flowers 
to strew upon my parents’ graves ; and then, all through the lagging 


week, would I think of her, and wait impatiently the Sabbath after- 
noon. 
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‘Summer passed away, and the autumn came, and yet we failed 
not, as the sun sank low in the west, to be in the church-yard on the 
Sabbath. I at length made known my love, and even now can well 
remember the afternoon. It was communion Sabbath ; and not be- 
longing to the church, we had left the meeting-house together, for 
our accustomed walk to the burying-ground, which was situated on 
a hill-side some half a mile from the village. The October sun 
shone warmly on the hills; a robin was singing on the great elm at 
the gate of the burying-ground, among the yellow leaves; and far 
off, in the grove of maples and beeches on the hill beyond, the blue- 
jays were screaming and chattering over their feast of mast, and 
occasionally a squirrel would perch himself upon the wall and 
sputter out his portion of the general gladness. 

Mary loved me as deeply and truly as I could desire, but expressed. 
a fear that her parents would not consent to our union. Lovers 
little think of the thousand vexations and difficulties that immediately 
throng upon them, especially when they happen to be poor. In the 
space of three short days, I had asked the consent of Mary’s father ; 
been scornfully spurned; and was again, with what little money I 
had saved, returning to the old house where I was born, which I had 
rented for a trifle to a family almost as poor as my own. Then it 
was that my heart for the first time sank within me. I could bear 
the cutting sneer with which the father greeted my request for the 
hand of his daughter, as he thought of the wan and wretched boy 
whom a few months before he had in compassion rescued as it were 
from the work-house. I could bear the crushing and smothering 
sense of poverty; all, all, until I entered the door, where a kind 
mother used to sit and welcome me home, and saw there the faces 
of strangers to my childhood. Do not wonder that I wept, young 
stranger; do not wonder that 1 weep now; for the human heart 
knows nothing bitterer, than to hear in the hour of anguish strange 
footsteps sounding upon the hearth of its early home! 

‘A dreary winter was that of my majority, although I obtained 
employment in a neighboring village, with a better compensation 
than before. Spring again returned ; and once or twice, on a Sab- 
bath, I went back to my native village to strew fresh flowers on the 
grave in the burying-ground ; but Mary was not there, and I went 
no more. 

‘ The summer again began to throw its glories on the earth, when 
news came to me that Mary’s father had failed, and was already on 
his way to the far West. This came upon me like a thunder-clap. 
I had heard of the privations of the West, and I feared for the wel- 
fare of Mary, now that poverty had numbered her also among its 
children ; for in those days rich men did not fail that they might 
growricher. Mr.G was a proud man, and cared not that those 
who had shared his affluence should commiserate his reverse of 
fortune, and so chose to bury himself in the distant West. I found 
on again visiting the village, in the safe-keeping of a maiden aunt 
of Mary’s, a letter from her, full of assurances of continued love, 
but expressing fears that I had forgotten her; yet concluding with 
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the address of the new home which her father had cas in Ohio. 
My decision was in a moment made to follow her and make her 
mine in the rough land of the West; and selling the old house for 
more than it was worth, thanks to the generqus heart that bought 
it, after erecting a plain stone to the memory of my parents, and 
strewing for the last time fresh flowers upon their graves, | started 
for the West on horseback. 

‘It was a beautiful Sabbath afternoon in the first week of autumn 
that I reached the settlement where Mary lived. The half-ripe corn 
was high above the blackened stumps and new fences in the large 
clearing, whose new log-houses, roofed with bark, by courtesy were 
termed a village; but as yet the forest beyond was pathless, save 
to the hunter and the Indian, who still remained upon the borders 
of civilization, a daring and wily enemy. 

‘ The log-house pointed out to me as Mr. G.’s was just on the 

edge of the forest, a little apart from the rest, and to approach it | 
passed near the burying-g ground, which even then was peopled with 
a score of graves, although the settlement had been made but a 
couple of years before. A female was there alone, with a buach 
of wild-flowers in her hand. She turned as the noise of my horse’s 
tread attracted her attention, and turning pale as a winding-sheet, 
fell to the earth. 1 was instantly at her side ; ; and then we met, by 
a singular coincidence, in the place allotted to the dead, nearly a 
thousand miles from where we first told our loves, and ‘parted, a 
year before. 

‘I attended her home, and her father shook my hand in silence, 
while a tear stood in his already sunken eye. Mrs. G. appeared 
glad to see me, but the hectic flush was on her cheek, and told too 
plainly that care had done its work. The next Sabbath was fixed 
upon for our wedding ; and when, as the sun sank into the forest, 
we kissed each other good evening, and I sought the dwelling of a 
neighbor who could provide both for myself and jaded horse, I 
thought that poverty and former disappointment were nothing. 

‘Hitherto the colonists had been unmolested by the Indians, though 
from time to time they had been alarmed by the reports which the 
hunters gave, that their deadly foe was prowling about in the vi- 
cinity, ready to attack them at the first unguarded moment; but as 
yet nothing certain was known, and the repeated warnings passed 
by with but momentary heed. Tired as I was by my journey, that 
night I could hardly close my eyes; and when I did, strange images 
danced before them, giving me, although not superstitious, an unde- 
fined yet dread presentiment of evil. At last I fell asleep, and 
toward morning was awakened by the blowing of horns and the 
ery of ‘The Indians!’ I feel even now the shudder which seized 
me when I arose, and hastily throwing on my clothes, looked out 
of the window of the loft in which I slept, and saw a bright blaze 
in the direction of Mary’s house. Jumping down the ladder which 
led to my apartment, and disregarding the cries of the half-crazed 
females and children, who begged me to remain and protect them, 
I flew in the direction of the light. I heard rifle shots as I ap- 
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proached, and you can imagine my horror when I found the dwell- 
ing which I had left a few hours before, half burned down, and 
heard hoarse whispers among the colonists that its inmates had all 
been murdered! I knew nothing of what transpired afterward, 
until by the too certain light of the morning sun I saw three skele- 
tons, all whitened by the fire, lying in the ashes. That of the 
tather lay in the door-way, with the blade of a tomahawk still re- 
maining inthe skull. The others I had not the courage to approach. 
Many were the sobs, some of grief but most of fear, when their 
bones were consigned to the earth on the following afternoon, in the 
little grave-yard. From that day I, who had always till then been 
mild and forgiving, was changed. Deep hate and desire of revenge 
took possession of my heart. Day after day and week after week 
I practised with the rifle, until I was as sure of my aim as the ve- 
teran hunters themselves; and although that was the last hostile 
visit the Indians ever made to the settlement, yet for years I hung 
upon their hunting-trails, sometimes hundreds of miles from the 
most western settlement, picking off one by one those who ventured 
at a distance from the larger war or hunting parties. Eight years 
ago I built this log-hut, and have remained here ever since, with no 
companion but this dog. The horrible sin of which I have been 
guilty is, [ trust, pardoned by that One who knows the motives of 
the heart. My story has been long, but I have done. Gop bless 
you, stranger, and make your life less miserable than mine!’ 

Here the old man sank back exhausted upon his couch of skins, 
and for a while seemed to slumber. My own eyes were heavy, and 
I half dreamed, thinking over his story; when he suddenly roused 
up, stared at me fixedly, a shudder seized him, ‘ Mary!’ was 
breathed hurriedly from his rigid lips ; he again fell back, and I was 
alone with the dead ! 

Those who cannot feel may talk of the passage of the soul from 
earth as a light matter, and may sneer at the dread we have in be- 
holding the lifeless body and the glazed eye ; but I do not blush to 
own that I am always struck with fear. The raven will always 
flap his gloomy wings over the bier, although the butterfly rests, 
poised in the sunshine, upon the funereal urn. 

While I knelt beside the corpse the storm had gradually died 
away, and the lessening peals of the now distant thunder, or the 
occasional falling of some heavy limb in the forest, only made the 
loneliness of that night the more dreary. At length the morning 
came, and leaving the faithful dog beside the body of his master, I 
mounted my borse and retraced my ride of the night before. At 
noon I had returned with three or four kind-hearted settlers, and 
when the sun had slowly marched half way from his meridian 
toward the green line of the west, he looked down upon the grave 
of the subject of my narrative. 

The few articles which furnished the cabin I distributed among 
those who had assisted in the last offices of the dead, allotting the 
heavy rifle and belt to the youngest of the party. The only thing 
which I cared to possess was a small clasp Bible, very old and worn. 
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On the fly-leaf was written, in a round handsome hand, ‘ Lizzy, 
Srom her husband, June 15th, 1782;’ and a little lower on the page, 
in trembling characters, ‘ Philip Morton, from his affectionate mother ;’ 
and again under this, in the same trembling writing, ‘Gop of the 
widow, be thou with her child !’ 

That mother and son are now together, in the far-off land of 
spirits, where the Gop to whom she addressed her trustful prayer 
smiles more nearly and perchance more tenderly than here, in this 
‘vale of tears.’ 


BY Cc. D. FERRIS. 





I 


‘ Hus, my child ; 

The sound you hear is the night-wind wild ! 
Nothing of fear 
Can visit you here ; 

Here, in a mother’s protecting arms, 

Heed not and fear not the night’s alarms.’ 


II. 


‘ Hark, it sings! 
Mother, I see the spirit’s wings ; 

Its plumage bright 

Dazzles my sight, 
And I hear its chanting, soft and low ; 
Mother, it calls me, and I must go!’ 


Itt. 


‘ Hush, my child ; 
The sound you hear is the night-wind wild ; 
The storm is high 
And the flashing sky 
Lightens the room with a fearful glare ; 
But no spirit-wing can impress the air.’ 


Iv. 


‘ Hark, again ; 
The spirit’s sweet music I hear as plain 
As the thunder-peal ; 
And I’m sure I feel 
Its pinions pass o’er my aching brow ; 
Mother, I must not linger now.’ 


Vv 


‘Hush, my child ; 

The sound you hear is the night-wind wild ! 
The awful form 
Of the raging storm 

Is the only vision I see to dread, 

And it cannot come to thy sheltered head.” 
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‘ Hark, once more, 
It sings again as it sung before ; 

It bids me away 

And I must not stay ; 
Mother, farewell! I fly, I fly, 
On its beautiful wings to the far-off sky.’ 


Vit. 


‘Hush, my child: 

The sound you hear is the night-wind wild! 
*T is almost done -—— 
Oh, my son! my son 

And the mother wept, for she could not see 


The angel form that set him free. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


STRAY THOUGHTS ON ORATORY. 


BY A NEW CONTRIBUTOR, 


Ar that early period in human affairs when the social relation 
began to merge in the political, when families expanded into tribes, 
as the young shoot branches into the stately tree, the vast field of em- 
bryo literature was as yet unbroken by a single furrow. Then, how- 
ever, and before the art of writing was widely diffused, and its bene- 
fits properly understood, that branch of literature since filled by his- 
tory began to be supplied in a very rude and imperfect manner 
by oral poetry, which is naturally the first direction of literary effort. 
We say naturally; for that men should place upon record the 
memory of their predecessors, was a natural impulse, and one likely 
to be felt before political cares had arisen to engross the mind. In 
the absence of writing, or while that art was in its infancy, the per- 
manency it afforded had to be sought elsewhere, and the adapted- 
ness of poetry to please and interest; the facility of retaining it in 
the memory, added to the poetic temperament which, in its purity, 
lies inherent in uncivilized nature ; all coincided to induce the choice 
of the rude ballad as the substitute for an art, the capabilities of 
which were for the future to develope. Music also, whose strains 
are so fraught with rapture to the savage heart, must always, in a 
barbarous age, call in the aid of poetry to give it utterance. The 
war song, the hymn to the gods, and the traditional ballad, were 
thus the germs of a vegetation whose luxuriance has since over- 
spread the wide field of literary culture. 

But it was only asmall portion of that field that the capacities of 
poetry were calculated to embrace. The memories of the past 
must give way to the emergencies of the present. The pwan of 
victory could not be sung till the war council had planned the battle : 
and here we find the earliest traces of that Oratory which was des- 
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tined to hold unbounded sway over the popular heart. Asthe rude 
principles of public declamation by slow and natural degrees devel- 
oped themselves into an art, an instrument was discovered by which 
mind could be brought extensively into contact with mind ; by which 
intelligence could be widely communicated ; by which the will, the 
feelings, the fortunes, the very destiny of the mass could be subjected 
to a single intellect. This was the first great step toward the en- 
lightenment of the race. 

From the fact just stated, that this was the only vehicle of an ex- 
tensive interchange of thought, we derive the true estimate of its 
importance to the ancients, and the true secret of its power. Yet, 
however powerful an agent it may at any time have been in direct- 
ing and enlightening the public mind, if we wish correctly to guage 
its capacity for influence, we must remember that it is only an 
agent —a means for accomplishing a certain end ; and that when 
other means are discovered, better adapted for the same purpose, its 
potency must end, and the halo with which success has surrounded 
it, fade away. It is only by keeping in view this fact that we can 
solve the problem, ‘ Why has oratory lost its influence ?’ a problem 
which seems to have puzzled the minds of our greatest modern ora- 
tors, while the fact involved in it has utterly blasted their ambitious 
hopes. 

All who know any thing of ancient and of modern history, and 
who have labored to be benefitted by that knowledge, must have 
often been impressed with the change that has been effected in the 
sphere, the power, and the results of this art. When we look back 
through the misty shades of twenty centuries to the time when the 
Roman Forum resounded with the accents of eloquence, and the 
Republic was governed by its voice ; to the time when the thunders 
of Demosthenes shook the city of the Violet Crown, and caused even 
a Philip to pause and tremble, then we see what has been its power. 
When we view the philosophers and sages of old, surrounded by 
groups of disciples, discoursing in the shady grove of the academy, 
conversing in the gardens of Epicurus, disputing in the market- 
place with Socrates; when we find that philosophy, economy, 
morality, politics, were not learned out of books, but taught by the 
persuasive strains of oratury, then we learn how wide has been its 
sphere. And when we barely consider what advances in knowledge 
of all kinds were effected in the ancient commonwealths, remem- 
bering at the same time that they were so effected without the mate- 
rial aid of written literature, then we first obtain a just idea of the 
vastness of its results. But when we come back to our own day 
and see the oratorial art almost wholly superseded as a means of in- 
struction ; when in the pulpit we see its most earnest and touching 
voice unsuccessful in producing emotion; when, in the senate we 
listen to arguments of power clothed in words of eloquence worthy 
of ancient days, and yet unrewarded by the change of a single vote ; 
then we cannot fail to acknowledge that the art has had its day. 
Rome is not the less fallen that its rulers still hold sway over a few 
square miles and some thousands of inhabitants. The night is night 
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no less that a host of stars are striving to mitigate its darkness. So 
oratory is not less the shadow of a departed substance, that some 
traces of its past greatness stillremain. Its sunhasset. Its warm- 
ing and vivifying power has departed, and a radiance remains whose 
only effect is to illumine what it cannot enliven; to shine with a cold 
and unimpassioned light which has no power to fructify or create. 

And now to explain this change, keeping in view the fact that 
oratory can be only valuable and only powerful as a means of im- 
parting thought, we inquire, has there come into use no other means 
of superior fitness for this purpose, whose introduction has super- 
seded the Mercurian gift? The answer at once presents itself. 
Printing has wrought the revolution. In it we find the secret of the 
important change. In order to see this the more clearly, let us ap- 
proach it gradually. 

Public speaking and public writing are sister arts. Each has the 
human mind for its subject, and each for its object the communica- 
tion of thought. The point in which of old they widely differed, 
was, that while the benefits of writing could be enjoyed but by a 
few, those of oratory were adapted to the mass, and no preparatory 
culture was required for their reception. The man of earnest but 
silent thought then as now gave utterance to his conceptions in a 
book ; but none profited by them but such as were at once wealthy 
and learned. The multitude were precluded from their benefits, for 
they could no more procure books than use them when obtained. 

This situation of things gave oratory an immeasurable advantage. 
Through books but few minds could hold communion, while the 
voice of the public speaker was a book to every member of the 
commonwealth. Down to the invention of printing, the scarcity 
of books laid the world under contribution to his art. Not only 
was this the case in all the departments wherein oratory now works 
its vain though earnest work, but the entire course of education 
during the middle ages consisted essentially of a vast system of 
collegiate lectures; a system which the practice of centuries so 
deeply rooted that it flourished in full vigor after the necessity 
which gave it birth had passed away, and the mere force of usage 
has transplanted it on the western side of the Atlantic. But the 
invention of printing gave matters an aspect entirely new. By its 
aid the writer was enabled to spread his thoughts as widely as his 
rival. Books soon forced their way into every village and ham- 
let, and were found at every fire-side. The vast stores of wisdom 
that had lain buried in monastic cells or treasured in stately cast.es 
were exhumed and scattered like autumn leaves before the wind 
to every corner of the land. Thenceforth books were the vehicle 
of knowledge, and the power of the orator was on its wane. 

It was the destiny of printing not merely to rival but to eclipse. 
Oratory had long reigned supreme and absolute, and now a rule 
no less supreme, no less unlimited, was to be exercised by the reno- 
vated art. The superior advantages of books were not slow in de- 
veloping themselves. The man who sought for instruction was no 
longer driven to seek it in the dense and tumultuous crowd, where 
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innanail attention was unpealiie, vase even thought proved a 
weary labor. Nor was he longer obliged to rely on that imperfect 
memory whose confused and halting action had so often betrayed 
him. At his own fireside and in his own silent chamber he now 
listened to a voice which, at each renewed invocation, repeated to 
him the same truths, till they became part and parcel of his being. 
In perfect quietness he could ponder on them at his will. No 
longer hurried from one hasty glimpse to another of ideas which 
he had not time to dwell upon long enough to examine, he could 
now leisurely give each its proper weight, and contemplate it in 
all its bearings. And here was wrought another revolution in lite- 
rature, which merits a distinct consideration. 

The oral method of exchanging ideas is unsuited to the develop- 
ment of abstract truth. If it be not impossible, at least it is cer- 
tainly not the gift of one man in a thousand, to be able to reason 
orally with the same order, perspicuity and absolute correctness 
that he would employ in arguing on paper. Much less can he who 
replies to an argument whose course he is obliged to follow by the 
ear, do so with the same satisfactory conclusiveness as if he had the 
argument before his eyes. It is evident therefore that where con- 
troverted points are sought to be settled by the force of reason, 
oratory is not the best instrument for that purpose. The constant 
appeals to the feelings, prejudices and sympathies, the perverted 
eloquence, all the sinister appliances of the oratorical art, unfit it 
for the grave solution of the question, ‘ What is Truth ? 

The fact we are about to call to mind we allude to for two pur- 
poses : first, to establish the correctness of what has just been said, 
and also to show how greatly, in ancient times, even the defects of 
oratory influenced the corresponding art. No person can have 
paid much attention to the classics without having noticed the mise- 
rable character of Greek and Roman logic; the former in particu- 
lar. The writings of their philosophers and the reported speeches 
of their orators abound with palpable sophisms, inconsequential 
reasoning, argumenta ad hominem, and the like. And this was the 
precise trait certain to attach itseit to a literature in which oratory 
took the lead. What else could be expected where the public 
speaker taught men to cover a weak argument with a well-rounded 
sentence, and get rid of a troublesome objection by a brilliant sar- 
casm 

As it has already been hinted, the multiplication of books sub- 
jected logic to a more rigid scrutiny, and established for it a higher 
standard. Fallacies that escaped detection in the hurry and glitter 
of a speech, could not lie unexposed under the calm observation of 
a thoughtful reader. Errors that had misled the world for ages, 
now brought to the touchstone of cautious reflection, were exploded 
at once and forever. The purposes of truth were subserved by the 
necessity which was imposed upon authors to avoid error; and of 
course the consequence was that the great mass was furnished with 
@ purer mental aliment. 


One revolution is the precursor of another. Books alone would 
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never have brought about the entire aoun we ions been examin- 
ing; but books are not the only result of printing. There was 
wanted a medium to spread current inielligence; to explain the 
movements atid to discuss the questions of the day; to lead the 
public mind to just conclusions on every passing topic that involved 
the physical, intellectual, moral or political welfare of mankind. 
And in our newspapers and other periodicals this medium has been 
found. To this more than to any other single cause is owing the 
decline of oratory. From these sources men of all classes and 
conditions form their opinions; and when formed, no tongue of 
man has art to change them. Thus it is that we continually see 
political oratory employed in vain, whether addressed to legislators 
or their constituents ; the rare exceptions only illustrating the rule. 
It is employed in vain, because conviction has followed quiet thought 
upon information derived from other quarters. 

There is one exception to the general principle that oratory has 
been wholly epee’ It is found in the oratory of the bar. But 
while it is such an exception, it is likewise a strong confirmation of 
the truth of the causes we have assigned in explanation of the 
principle itself. This branch of the art still maintains its position, 
because literary changes have been extrinsic to its field of opera- 
tion. The facts and circumstances which go to make up each par- 
ticular controversy between man and man are not such as can be 
the subject of previous knowledge, and the ground of conviction in 
the minds of those to whom this sort of oratory is addressed. 
Moreover, the law applicable to such facts and circumstances is in 
a great measure unknown to the auditory who are to apply it, until 
laid before them by the speaker himself. In all respects therefore 
a different rule governs t this branch of the art from that applicable 
to itas a whole. The very nature of things in this case prevents 
the utility of declamation from ceasing to exist, and it will remain 
a surviving branch, and as far as we can see, the only one, of an 
immense system, which in past days wielded the whole power, and 
covered the whole field of literary effort. 


EPITAPH ON A MODERN ‘CRITIC,’ 
*p'om’ Ppupor'' 


‘Here Aristarcuus uies!’ (a pregnant phrase, 
And greatly hackneyed, in his earthly days, 
By those who saw him in his maudlin scenes, 
And those who read him in the magazines.) 
Here Arisrarcuus lies, (nay, never smile,) 
Cold as his muse, and stiffer than his style ; 
But whether Baccuus or Minerva claims 
The crusty critic, all conjecture shames ; 
Nor shall the world know which the mortal sin. 
Excessive genius or excessive gin! 
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VROM THE WNORWEIGIAN } DONE INTO RUDE ENGLISH WITH ILLUSTRATIVE MARGINAL MOTES;, WHICH 
ACOORDING TO THE MOST APPROVED MODERN FASHION, MAY WITH EQUAL ADVAN- 
TAGE BE EITHER READ OR OMITTED. 


An old Norweigian Student, in the Woyy dost thou come and plant thy face 
dead of night, seated at a table covered 


with illuminated books and manuscripts, Betwixt my page and me? 


finds hisImagination suddenly occupied T a} 
and overpowered by the Viaon of his hen I would fain the legend trace, 


beautiful young Mistress ; and after sev- The Book holds nought but Thee! 
eral attempts to dispel the supposed hal- 
lucination, thus remonstrates with her. 


Why, in the stillness of the night, 
When even Echo sleeps 

He continues his remonstrance in Along the silvery mountain-height, 
such terms as to make it inferable that . 
the pestilent young enchantress had And Earth its dewdrops weeps 
been in the habit of afflicting this 
worthy gentleman at night ; both when 
he walked abroad, and as he lay upon 


his couch with a moon-beam in the In secret—say, why dost thou seem, 


apartment; a ray which she appears to . 
have occupied with a Wilderness of Noiseless and shadowless, 
Beauty. To glide within the moon’s gay beam 


And on my fancy press? 


Peopling the magick of her light 










This stanza contains an Ellipsis, 


which, however naeeeens it may to With all thy beauties rare ? 
some ears appear in English, is quite . T: . 
perenlasinle to the Nerwelgian: And making Night, than day more bright, 


As thou, than day, art fair? 


He ventures to ask her: if She Know’st thou these wanderings of thine? 


knows she’s out? —and, if so, whe- ’ 
ther she is sensible of the Rapture that Know’st thou the Extacy 


her] presence transfuses throughout Of Joy, the Ravishment divine, 
ae That, trembling, watches Thee ? ‘ 









He realizes her close approach; and Know’st thou thy lov’d, thy bright approach? 


is now satisfied, as he fondly imagines, And that those lips : that beam 
that itis indeed and in truth, his own ? 


blessed living beautiful young Mistress Of Joy ; now, on my sight, encroach? — 
that listens to his words. - Oh thou dost live, not ‘seem !” 








Here a pause ensues, and no reply Foo]! *t is the Vision in thine heart 


coming from the young Lady, the old 


student begins to reason ; and then he- That plays upon thy sight ! 
roically scolds himself for having been 


led astray by the Vision that walks in That to the Book doth life impart : 
silver light. That walks in Silver light! 
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He counsels himself, by a figure taken ‘The beam that clothes the ivied: Tower 
from the Fall of the Moon-beam, to 












: greater consistency of action and of Falls shattered on the Wave! 
; nag his mind should be alto- Oh let thy Mind resume its power 


Whilst thou hast aught to save ! 


The last stanza exhibits the sadcon- "There’s nought betwixt the page and thee! 


viction, that he has been misled; ar- 


rives at the unpalatable confession of The moon hangs sheen and cold ; 
is age ; and expresses an apprehension . . ° 
since the brightness of the moon con- The maiden sleeps, all Fancy-free ’ 


: tains no more life than that of armour, Whiles thou — art craz’d and old! 
; that he may already have become 
damaged in the upper story. 


‘ 


Joun Warers. 
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MARY: A VILLAGE SKETCH. 


IN AN EPISTLE TO THE EDITOR. 


Prescription has granted to old men the privilege of talking, 
and enjoined on their juniors the duty of listening to them respect- 
fully. As 1 claim to be one of the former class, and have listened 
for many years, Mr. Knickerpocker, to your agreeable discourse 
with feelings of great pleasure, I consider myself in some measure 
entitled to ask you to attend to mine at any odd moment when you 
may chance to have no better employment upon your hands. 

I live in a smart, bustling little village, which is nothing like the 
Idlebergs and such-like places that have been immortalized in your 
Magazine. It is not far from New-York, and has an easy summer 
communication with your city ; a circumstance which, though it does 
not occasion its active, business character, yet much increases it. 
The new cut of dress-coats is hardly a week earlier with you than 
with us, and of course the latest style of a lady’s habit here is scarce 
half that time behind you. We consider ourselves not a moment 
‘behind the age.’ The news you read at breakfast we digest at din- 
ner. We have our baths, lectures, and libraries ; our societies—— 

Ah! I do n’t know how far I should have run on in general terms 
if I had not met with that word ‘ societies. My object at this time 
is to make you my confidant in a little matter that occurred many 
years since, which arose out of a society, and which, after being 
long buried in a mass of varied recollections, has lately been by 
similar means drawn from its hiding-place, as fresh and lively as it 
first fell upon my heart. 

This fall we had an annual exhibition of fruits and flowers; a 
festival season which our ‘ Horticultural Society’ has for half a cen- 
tury, with much zeal and pride, commemorated. I had not attended 
the exhibition for several years; but this time, my grand-daugh- 
ters—I wish you could see them, Sir; one is an angel and the 
other a fairy—in a manner compelled me to go with them. As 
they led me round among the tables, calling my attention at one 
moment to a luscious basket of nectarines, at another to a beauti- 
ful bouquet of dahlias; now pointing me to a cluster of grapes, 
and again to a bunch of verbenas, my thoughts went back to the 
time when this very society had its first exhibition; when I was a 
youth as full of joy and hope as these fair girls beside me; and 
then, dear Mary! I thought of thee. 

Mary and I were in a manner brought up together. Her father 
was near neighbor to mine, and we were school-mates and play- 
fellows. I need not try to describe her to you. I am no hand at 
description, and I have no desire to spoil her portrait; but she was 


very beautiful, Sir. I do assure you, on my veracity, there are no 
such women now. 
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Posheps you have observed that whore a young man and woman 
are brought up together as we were, when they cease to be children 
and begin to feel the deep love that has all along been growing up 
in their hearts, they are more constrained and timid toward each 
other than if they had met in society as strangers, and thus become 
acquainted. I think it is true as a general rule; it was certainly 
true in our case. 

At the time I am speaking of, I was about to leave home for col- 
lege. I could not bear to think of going away to be gone so long, 
(for there were not then such facilities for travelling as now,) with- 
out telling her how much I loved her, and receiving a similar con- 
fession from her lips; for I knew our regard was mutual. And 
yet, although we met frequently, we could not converse as freely 
as we had used to do; for I observed that topics of discourse very 
often failed us, and then our embarrassment was sometimes very 
painful. It was about this time that our ‘ Horticultural Society’ 
was formed, and an exhibition was projected, to serve as a sort of 
nucleus about which to collect materials for future progress. I 
had always a great taste in these matters, and being intimate with 
the chief manager, I spent the day preceding the evening of the 
exhibition in assisting him to receive and arrange the productions 
which were brought. You may be sure, Sir, that very few of my 
arrangements were made without recalling her preferences to mind, 
and reflecting how I might make things most agreeable to her. 

After tea that evening I called for her. Though we had made 
no previous engagement, she expected, as a matter of course, to go 
with me, and was waiting for me, I had not in a long time felt so 
full of matériel for conversation, and I was sure from the first that 
we should pass a delightful evening. From being present during 
the day, and keeping a memorandum of the articles and their donors, 
I was familiar with every thing. There was nota big cabbage, nor 
a tall corn-stalk, nor a mammoth beet, with the whole history of 
which I was not conversant. All the varieties of grapes and peaches 
and apples were at my tongue’s end. My memory was in fall pos- 
session of Mr. A.’s joke when his man brought in the queer water- 
melon, and of Mr. B.’s laughable accident when he was hanging 
up the bunch of turnips, and of Mrs. C.’s witty reply to the mana- 
ger when he praised her flowers; and so on down the alphabet. 
There was not so happy a couple in the crowd that night, as we 
walked arm-in-arm through the rooms, every moment stopping to 
admire something new and beautiful. 

At last it was time to go home, and we left the scene of enchant- 
ment. I now felt the boldness of a man in a state of intoxication ; 
indeed | was intoxicated with pleasure, and I felt that now was my 
time, if ever. And Fortune was propitious to me, for Mary intro- 
duced the subject that lay nearest to my heart by asking, not with- 
out emotion, ‘ Hugh, how soon do you leave us?’ 

I do n’t know, Sir, how you like the name of Hugh, but she used 
to say it was the prettiest man’s name there was; and I have always 
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thought that Mary is a name of which an angel in Heaven might be 
proud. ‘Itis but a short time now, Mary,’ | answered ; ‘and I could 
not go away without saying something to you which I have longed to 
say often before now.’ I felt her arm tremble in mine as I said this, 
and then I added, before my heart should fail me, for I felt it begin- 
ning to beat thick: ‘ We love each other, Mary; is itnotso?’ She 
did not make me any answer, but her arm trembled more violently, 
and her steps faltered. I was not prepared for so much emotion in 
her, for she was of a sprightly turn, and | began to tremble myself, 
for fear my declaration was not acceptable. ‘I hope I have not 
pained you, my dear girl,’ I continued, as I bent forward to look in 
her face. ‘Ohno,dear Hugh!’ she replied, ‘ you have not pained me 
at all;’ and then I kissed from her cheeks the tears which were glis- 
tening in the moon-beams ; and if we had been happy during the 
evening, how can I express the happiness we felt as we walked the 
rest of the way home together ? 

In a few days I had left home to pursue my studies, and did not 
return for a whole year. I heard very little of her during my ab- 
sence, for | had not told our people of our engagement, and it was 
not considered decorous then for young people in our situation to 
correspond. On my return, what sad tidings was it for me to hear 
that her father had become embarrassed in his circumstances, his 
property had been sold, and he had removed to New-York! My first 
step was to lay before my parents the story of my ag and abiding 
love for Mary, and of my engagement to marry her. My father was 
a little taken by surprise, but I think my mother was not. I have a 
theory that women become acquainted with these matters by instinct. 
I went on to say that I could never forget or cease to love her; and 
that now, when she was in poverty, and perhaps in want, certainly in 
want of many of the comforts she had enjoyed, I could never cease 
to reproach myself if any evil befel her. My father was a kind- 
hearted man, and always very kind to me. He told me that when 
he first was informed of her father’s reverse of fortune, he had of- 
fered to place him in a situation where he could retrieve his losses ; 
which, from his wealth and extensive business connexions, he was 
easily able to do; but her father was a very sensitive man, and 
declined his assistance, although expressing himself very grateful 
for his kindness. I said that I would go to New-York and see them ; 
that I would make known to him the relation his daughter and my- 
self bore to each other; and that under the circumstances I thought 
I could make him understand that we would be the parties laid 
under obligation by his consent to receive our assistance. My father 
and mother joined in recommending my intention, and wished me 
every success. 

When I went to New-York, and after some inquiry succeeded in 
finding where they lived, the first words she said on seeing me (she 
was alone when | entered) showed her amiable, self-sacrificing dis- 
position: ‘This is very kind of you, Hugh.’ Kind of me, truly, 
when to stay away would have been my death! Their furniture was 
scanty. Everything about them showed that they were compelled 
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to practice strict economy. But every shiny was very neat and tidy. 
Her father kept a smail retail grocery, which occupied all his time 
from early in the morning till late at night ; ; and here she sat alone, 
employing herself in needle-work and painting for sale. Her poor 
mother had been removed from the troubles of this world, and for 
an only child, reared in every indulgence, this was a sad change, oc- 
curring at the very time too when, from her age, the pleasures of 
life would have been enjoyed with the keenest relish. 

But, Sir, my story has turned out longer than I intended. Old 
men are said to be prolix and tedious, and I suppose I am not an 
exception. Well, I will cut it short. After telling my story to her 
father, I did not have much difficulty in persuading him to listen to 
my proposition for their more comfortable subsistence. My father 
sold out to him a lucrative partn ership ina mercantile house, the 
terms being that he should pay the interest yearly, and as much of 
the principal as he found it convenient. Before I left the city, I saw 
them established in a more comfortable dwelling, and gave Mary to 
understand that she must not sell her paintings yand embroidery to 
any one but me. I then returned to college, and when I married 
dear Mary three years after, her father had paid off his debts, and 
was in a fair way of recovering the competence he had lost. 

I don’t know, Sir, how you will like my story. In these days of 
excitement, I am afraid it will be considered tame. But it isa very 
interesting one to me, and would be so to all who could have known 
Mary. I have seen the day, too, when the circumstance that it is a 
true story would have added much to its interest; but I fear those 
days are gone now, and that its truth would be but a poor recommen- 
tion. Yet there are so many dear remembrances connected with it 
that it always does me good to have some one to tell it to, and per- 
haps this is as good an excuse as I can offer. 


sO Rh’ R'E Tt =o ie Wi-FreE. 
WRITTEN ON THE HUDSON. 


In the holy hour of moonrise, evermore, 
When o’er my heart of sin, whose light grows dimmer, 
The stars like eyes of blessed angels glimmer ; 
Ever-blessed angels on Heaven’s happy shore! 
There cometh, (oh! how oft the spell hath bound me!) 
Gliding in the starlight, from th’ autumnal skies, 
A blessed form, like saint from Paradise, 
Who with a kiss doth clasp her arms around me! 
To-night, upon the thought-provoking river, 
While the moon struggles through the clouds above, 
That fair form cometh back with looks of love, 
And holy constancy as pure as ever ; 
How then can I, though absent, feel alone, 


When thou, though far away, art near me still, mine own! 
Utica, N. ¥. H.W. R, 
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Of a medical prig, 

Who gloried in physic, 

w And cured the good folks 

Of all their complaints, from swamp-fever to phthisic ; 
Who was great at a story, cracked wonderful jokes, 

: Who sung a good song, and was ripe for a hoax — 
ed Oh! a capital fellow was young Dr. Oakes! 


y- 
le { 
e, a THE DOCTOR: A LEGEND OF NONOTUCK. 
OT 
DF ‘ BY A LIVE YANEBE. 
C- 1 . 
of 
: PART FIRST. 
o 
Id ‘ In a certain fair village 
an j Renowned for its tillage, 
er 3 In the ‘ Old Bay State,’ on a clear winding stream, 
to That swept lazily by like a musical dream, 
: And innocent yet of all knowledge of steami, 
al i There lived a young sprig 
he . 


alc” si ikig 2 


nd ; 

; The Doctor’s sanctum was provided, you see, 
of j With all the queer things that a sanctum should be ; 

; It had all sorts of oddities, 

wy ' The strangest commodities, 

vn | From seven-pronged teeth to a child in a bottle ; 

3a ; And nostrums enough very nearly to throttle 

se \ The whole tribe of Ciarks, from Moses to Amos, 

a { For which race this redoubtable hamlet was famous, 

= ] But he became restless, ’ 

| it i His jokes dull and zestless, 

er- ; He was ‘ down in the mouth’ and wofully ‘ blue,’ 


And what had come over him nobody knew, 
Until, quite unawares, he gave us a clue, 

And the secret came out, 

And soon got about, 
That the fog in the doctor’s brain-socket was caused 
By the want of a — (here the narrator paused,) 
The want of a skeleton! There was a want! 
: Think of a skeleton, grinning and gaunt! 
i The doctor did think ; and now in a flood he 
Poured out his distress for the want of a body 
Deprived of its flesh, to hang up in his study. 


Anatomical man! 
*T was a capital plan 
That his friends hit upon to supply him with one, 
Combined with the thought of having some fun 
i At the doctor’s expense. So at it they went, 
And told him that since they found he was bent 
Upon having a skeleton, why, they would give him 
A lift, in their way, 
The very next day — 
I mean the next night — and thus try to relieve him, 
And satisfy wants that seemed so to grieve him. 
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The project matured, they called on the doctor, 
But first got a musket, primed, loaded and cocked her, 
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As well as a shovel, a bar, and a barrow, 

And implements such as to look at would harrow 
‘The souls of some mortals, and dry up their marrow. 
The Ovp Ong hiniself, had he been on the spot, 

*T was lucky for them that they thought he was not! 
Would have flourished his tail with peculiar delight, 
To see the strange tools brought together that night. 










































Alas! for those friends, who in hope and in trust, 
Had said ‘ dust to dust,’ 
And who, leaving the ground, had but recently started 
From the mouldering home of the dear one departed, 
With a sad conviction, 
The last resurrection 
Alone would disclose what they had concealed, 
To sleep, as they hoped, till all thoughts are revealed, 
When the dread book of Fate is brought forth and unsealed 
And the saint and the sinner alike shall arise, 
The one for the place where ‘ the worm never dies,’ 
The other to glory and life in the skies. 






Still, still! solemnly still ! 
On a night like this how the nerves will thrill, 

And the limbs refuse to obey the will ; 

When never a sound from valley nor hill, 

Not even the note of the whip-poor-will, 

Nor the shriek of the night-hawk, —_ and shrill, 
Pierces the dull, oppressive air, 

That spell-like hangs o’er the listener aon. 

How aches the sense at want of sound 

To stir the breath of the dark profound ! 

With what intense and eager ear 

We listen, as men list in fear. 

Whenever the faintest leaf-fall brings 

Relief to the soul’s encumbered wings ; 

When in the dim mysterious light 

Float shadowy forms of dread and fright 

Over the church-yard’s tainted air, 

Enough from its loosening hold to scare 

The life and the shortening breath of him 

Whose heart will sink and eye wax dim, 

As he seems to gaze on the features grim 

Of the ‘ terrible king,’ and feels the grasp 

Of an icy hand within his clasp. 








But enough of this. The doctor delved 

Away with the rest, for him who was shelved 
A fathom below 

The spot whers the lantern’s fitful glow 
Began to show 

That they had nearly finished their job, 

The grave of its lifeless tenant to rob. 


Whiz! whiz! what was that ? 

Oh, it was only the wing of a bat ; 
Whiz! whiz! there again! 

But that was the sound of the dropping rain. 
Clang, clang! over his head ; 

The doctor’s soul was filled with dread 

For he thought it to be the voice of the dead! 
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Clang, clang !— yet once more, 
g g y 


It is close to his ear, behind and before. 
He dropped his spade in a terrible fright, 
When before him appeared a ghastly sight, 


Which the bravest loathes : 


To his agonized sense straightway there rose, 


In white grave-clothes, 
(They always come so, 


They would n’t be ghosts if they did n’t, you know,) 


A figure that froze 
His blood, from his toes 


To the very tip-end of his rubicund nose ! 
In great trepidation he jumped from the grave 
And ran as if running his life would save ; 

Till, weak and exhausted, he sank to the ground, 
On quite a peculiar-shaped sort of a mound, 
Beneath which one of his patients lay taking 
The last long sleep that knows no waking. 


Much perplexed, 
And thoroughly vexed, 
At such a tragical turn to their joke, 
(For they thought him dead 
As herring red,) 
His friends in low whispers hurriedly spoke 
Of what they considered a terrible stroke ; 
But a closer look convinced them soon 
That the man had only gone off in a swoon ; 
And heaving a long-drawn sigh, his breath 
Relieved their fears of his sudden death. 
And then rang out 
A joyous shout 
From the brazen throats of those godless men, 
Who had been, ever since the clock struck ten, 
Contriving to bring their scheme to a point, 
And put the poor doctor’s ‘ nose out of joint !’ 


PART SECOND. 


Tue doctor sat in his great arm-chair, 
With a troubled face and a brow of care ; 
His recent exploit had worried him much, 
And he was plagued with a pretty smart touch 
Of what the unfortunates term ‘ the blues 
A horde of young devils 
Who, when in their revels, 


Have a right rough way of ‘ putting the screws’ 


To the mind of their victim, 
And who to a dish of the horrors restrict him, 


As when from out the sparkling foam 
Gay Venus sprang to love and light, 
And o’er the sea-god’s glittering home 
Dazzled his yet bewildered sight ; 
So swept across our hero’s heart 
A vision, born within the hour, 
In which revenge bore active part 
And placed his foes within his power. 


56 


Until they have ‘ floored’ and cruelly ‘ licked’ him. 
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*T was on a cloudless winter's night, 
The earth in mantle robed snow-white, 
While all around translucent flowed 
Refulgence from the queen that rode 
Pavilioned high 
In the far blue sky ; 
That round a brisk and crackling fire, 
Which in itself would mirth inspire, 
The doctor’s friends, jocose and merry, 
Enjoyed their steaming punch and sherry, 
He having invited them all to come 
And taste the fare of his bachelor home. 


Oh! were they not a jovial body, 

While sipping the punch and praising the toddy ? 
And as the hours waxed deep into night, 
Enjoyment climbed to its utmost height. 
Less and less grave the stories grew, 

Till joke and wit like magic flew, 

While quip and jest and repartee 

With every glass jumped fresh and free. 
The mirth and fun ‘ grew fast and furious,’ 
And many a story, odd and curious, 
Brought forth such peals of joyous laughter 
As shook the house from floor to rafter. 


When merriment now to its climax had leapt, 
To the window he stepped, 
And without a sound softly raised the sash. 
Then from the door went out like a flash ; 
As quickly returned, and held in his hand 
What he who saw might well understand 
Was a dangerous thing 
For a man to brin 
So near to the fire, on the hearth that was roaring ; 
And still as his gimlet kept quietly boring 
A hole in the keg, 
They bezan to beg 
To know what the desperate doctor was doing : 
Their murmurs now waxed louder and louder, 
When they saw he had gotten a keg of gunpowder! 
But he leisurely told them that mischief was brewing, 
‘ Remember,’ said he, ‘ my life is embittered, 
And the flattering hopes that before me once glittered 
; Are dead — and I’m done! 
So now for my fun! 
Look your last at the moon, think your last of the sun: 
Straightway to the fire this powder-keg goes, 
And so to the devil it all of us blows ! 
And suiting the deed to the word, in his ire 
He tumbled the powder-keg into the fire. 


Like lightning sprang 

The frightened gang ; 

They were crazed and frantic, 

And many an antic 
They cut in their pell-mell rush to escape 
From the threatened explosion, in life-like shape ; 
In eager haste from the window they jumped, 
And into the snow were suddenly plumped : 
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Not a man of them all was left in the lurch, 

And the room was soon still as the walls of a church ; 
Nobody there but the Doctor alone, 

Triumphantly perched on his medical throne. 


I’ve heard him tell what a sight was there, 
In the frosty and sparkling moonlight air ; 
How one poor wight lay trembling apart, 
Sheltered beneath an upturned cart ; 
And another, ensconced behind a tree, 
Had sought him a refuge ; the while, ah, me! 
One terrified mortal who in the flurry 
Had tried to escape in the most of a hurry, 
Through the window had burst, 
And plunging head-first, 
Down into the snow his shoulders had thrust, 
So that while his head was buried below, 
Deep sunk in the drift of the yielding snow, 
High sawing the air, 
Like a very large pair 
Of compasses, flourished the legs of a man, 
Describing an arc on a bran-new plan! 
Another had made a few bounds and then fainted, 
(The scene should be painted,) 
And one, with his coat-tails straight on the air, 
And his head all bare, 
Let his frightened hair 
Like a meteor stream in the moonlight there. 


Now, when sojourning in that place, 
A stranger sees a youthful face, 
O’ershadowing which, the bleaching hair 
Betokens years, and toil, and care ; 
And asks the cause 
Why nature’e laws 
In those poor men were so reversed, 
As if to make them seem accursed ; 
The boys with quizzical looks will tell 
Of what to them lang syne befel ; 
Tell, in their language bluff and bold, 
The self-same tale your bard has told ; 
And if your looks a doubt imply, 
They ’ll swear ’t is true ; 
And prove it too, 
Or else the men themselves must lie. 


CONSTANCY: BY MELEAGER, 


Sri, like dew in silence falling, 
Drops for thee the nightly tear ; 
Still that voice the past recalling, 
Dwells, like echo, on my ear, 
Still, still ! 


Day and night the spell hangs o’er me, 
Here forever fix’d thou art ; 
As thy form first shone before me, 
So ’t is graven on this heart, 
Deep, deep! 
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AN EPISTLE T THE EDITOR. 


Buiipine castles in Spain is a pleasant pastime, no doubt; but 
when the rude breath of reality touches them, and they begin to 
tumble down about the dreamer’s ears one after another as fast as 
they can come, he feels chap-fallen enough; yet after a while he will 
pluck up fresh courage and begin building perhaps yet more splen- 
did aérial palaces in his aspiring imagination. This has been the 








case with my friend N C , who i is ever expecting that some 
lucky chance will occur to ‘ set him on his legs again,’ as he calls it, 

and make a man of him; that is, a man of cash, who has plenty of 
money in his pocket and owes no man a farthing. My friend is of 
wealthy and respectable parentage, and in his younger years never 
knew the want of money, being freely supplied by an over-indulgent 
father, which probably laid the foundation of his subsequent impro- 
vident habits, and served to nurture his natural taste for self-indul- 
gence and romantic and erratic notions. He is a man now beyond 
the meridian of life; has a family, whom he truly loves and ardently 
desires to make happy and comfortable ; but having by reverses, 
without any fault of his own, lost the greater part of his patrimony, 
even before he became of age, he now finds himself in the decline 
of life, poor and discontented. A severe and protracted disease has 
moreover contributed much to aggravate his position, having for 
several years cut him off from the opportunity of gaining a subsist- 
ence in some permanent employment. He is of an honest and frank 
disposition, industrious and temperate, and would owe no man any 
thing but love, if otherwise circumstanced. But to show the in- 
veteracy of habit, although long dormant, and the singularity, nay 
the madness of trusting the devil to help an honest man in his 
straits, for any good purpose, Il, with my friend’s permission, and as 
a warning to others— which, alas! I fear will find but small atten- 
tion in the right quarter — make known the following little anec- 
dote, which carries with it its own moral. 

Some few days ago his wife wanted some flour and other neces- 
saries for her household, when he, as a good and loyal husband 
gught to do, offered to go to New-York to procure the desired arti- 
cles, saying that he had some business of his own also, about 
printing a book, etc., and would return the same week. For this 
accommodation the trusting wife was duly grateful, and wished her 
husband Gop-speed, and a ‘safe return home. 

But for the sake of more perspicuity and directness, 1 must beg 
leave to let my friend tell his own tale as he poured it into my as- 
tonished ears. With a rueful face and in a husky voice he thus 
proceeded : 
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‘ The fact is, I left emis wide a half formed dansenhinetion to wry 
my luck at gambling. Our necessities for money were so great and 
urgent, and the sources from whence the golden grains were trick- 
ling so slow and parsimonious in their supplies, that I felt a most 
tantalizing desire to step into the shoes of Midas, the king of Phry- 
gia, or to be the possessor of Aladdin’s lamp or the cap of Fortu- 
natus, if it were only for five minutes. My good wife prosed con- 
siderably on pinching occasions, (and with reason, I allow,) about the 
extraordinary toil she had been doomed to undergo for years; and 
her nearest of kin looked but coldly on me for suffering her to strug- 
gle on alone as it were, hinting that now that my health was in a great 
measure reéstablished, it was my turn to labor for the support of 
the family. To this I did not at all demur; and Heaven knows I 
felt all this most keenly in my inmost soul, and determined with 
myself that something decided must be done this autumn to effect a 
favorable change in the posture of my domestic affairs. I had been 
enabled to do something, it is true, even during the period of my 
illness, and defrayed many lesser expenses, which do not appear 
on the surface, and are generally forgotten, but which in the aggre- 
gate amount to a good deal; perhaps to a couple of hundred dol- 
lars in the course of a year; but still the main burthen had been 
borne by my devoted companion; and it galled my proud sensibili- 
ties to the quick, and almost drove me to distraction, when I con- 
templated our prospects, and saw no way of relief. We have always 
maintained an excellent charactcr and credit in the place of our 
residence, and paid our bills regularly at the end of every quarter, 
as far as our limited means would reach; but now some of these 
bills had somehow or other grown to an unwonted size, and although 
not of long standing, we felt ambitious to pay them off; provision 
was to be made for the approaching fall and a long winter; fuel 
and winter garments were wanted, with hundreds of little items, 
which a liberal fancy will quickly run up to a formidable score. 
Rob, steal or swindle I never contemplated, and I shrank from the 
bare idea of any dishonesty; but although an old man, not devoid 
of good common sense in other matters, the vagaries of an Utopian 
imagination kept suggesting to me that ‘there is a tide in the af- 
fairs of men, which taken at the flood leads on to fortune,’ and thus 
got the better of my sober judgment and past experience. 

‘It is now thirty years since I engaged in games of hazard, and 
came away a loser; but, trusting in the devil rather than in Gop, 
(for I consider that trusting in a fallacy or uncertainty, as are all 
games of chance, is on a par with trusting in the devil, the father of 
all lies, frauds and deception,) I thought that perhaps the fickle 
goddess might have changed her humor toward me by this time, and 
stood ready to atone for former discourtesies, by bestowing a few 
radiant smiles upon her humble votary on his return to his allegiance. 
I came away from home with a few dollars of my own money in 
my pocket, enough to purchase the flour at any rate, and something 
more; and after a little preliminary instruction from an obliging 
accidental acquaintance in the city, who keeps an exchange-office in 
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one of our principal streets, prov vided ales a pemnnetins and tasteful 
arras, | commenced operations with a palpitating heart, I assure you, 
about the first of the present month; and though I had lost two ‘dol- 
lars previously at a private sitting with the aboye-mentioned obliging 
individual, I was now in two nights the gainer of some twelve or 
fifteen dollars ; for 1 had determined to play low and prudently; at 
the same time I discovered that witha little more courage and reso- 
lution, and a greater degree of faith in the capricious and seductive 
dame, her favors might have been multiplied a hundred fold on these 
two occasions; for the identical painted pieces of paste-board on 
which I ventured my humble stakes, and having won, withdrew them 
to some other equally amiable member of the renowned tri-decimal 
family, afterward came up, again and again, and often in rapid suc- 
cession, on the winning side. This was a whetter to my appetite, and 
was regarded as an endorsement by dame Fortune herself of her 
good intentions. 

While pocketing the money from the ‘ gentlemen’ acting so disin- 
terestedly as agents in this Court of Chance, I was inspired with no 
particular feelings of gratitude or regard for them, well-knowing 
how little their affections were enlisted in behalf of my welfare, but 
rather plumed myself on my own sagacity and moderation, and looked 
upon my ‘small potatoes’ as only the precursors of a richer harvest. 
The dispensers of ivory and paste-board were scrupulously polite, 
and every thing went on in the most approved business-like style ; 
and at a certain hour a recess was announced, in order to partake of 
a sumptuous repast, spread on an elegant table in a splendidly-illu- 
mined apartment. Being temperate from principle and habit, and 
accustomed to go to bed at an early hour, I retired to my lodgings in 
B street, reserving the consummation of my destined good for- 
tune to some other propitious hour. But, alas! my friend, that pro- 
pitious hour has nevercome. Fortune has deserted me, like a fickle 
mistress as she is, and left me in the lurch; and braving her to her 
face, she has stripped me of nearly all my cash; the flour is yet un- 
bought ; my wife wonders what keeps me away so long, and I am at 
my wit’s-end to know how to extricate myself out of this disagree- 
able dilemma. I have not the face to apply to any of my friends, for 
I could not do so without stating the exact truth, and that would 
most probably change their good-will into frigid suspicion. On the 
whole, I am thankful for whavis. A run of good luck might have 
made me a confirmed gambler, and proved my total ruin. I have 
received a lesson, not easily forgotten, never again to trust in the 
devil or any of his machinery or agents. Never again will I suffer 
myself to be caught with chaff. Honest labor and prudence will 
help me through. Ne cede malis, sed contra audentior ito: spes tutis- 
sima celis. As it is no better, thank Gop it is no worse ! 

Here my friend ceased his lamentation. Whether he thought my 
opinion of small moment, or that it could not be materially affected 
by this gratuitous piece of intelligence, having known him intimately 
for quite a number of years, I will not now attempt to decide. But 
he imparted to me, in his own prosy way, a good deal of the myste- 
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ries and management of the profession into which he voluntarily 
sought to be initiated. If there exists any excuse for him, it must 
be his peculiar temperament and early habits. He does not blame 
any one but himself for what has happened; but while he despises 
his own folly, and knows that others laugh at him, he says that he 
wishes he had the power to destroy every species of gambling on 
the face of the earth. Surely, Mr. Knickersocker, something 
ought to be done to check this crying evil in our city. It could not 
exist were it not connived at by men of wealth and authority. It 
seems to me that were our public authorities in real earnest, faro- 
tables, policy-offices and ostensible exchange-brokers would at once 
all be swept by the board. 


Your’s respectfully, 


New-York, September, 1846. Meum AND Tuum. 


THE DEATH OF LANNES. 





Ir is pleasant to turn from the selfishness of NaroLzon’s character to those touching traits of gene- 
rous affection and sympathy which were exhibited toward his brave companions inarms. It was 
afterthe disastrous battle of Aspern, when the French army was painfully retreating over the broken 
bridge of boats to the island of Lobau, and while Bonaparrtz, although smarting under this his first 
defeat, was still devoting the energies of his great mind to the protection of his threatened host, that 
a litter was brought to him, containing the shattered body of his brave marshal, Lannes. It was then 
that the Eupzror forgot his defeat, his army, his own peril; and fiinging himself on his knees, be- 
side his dying friend, he wept bitterly. 


Ir was by the Danube’s tide, 
On the marchfield’s bloody plain, 
That brave France beheld her pride 
Humbled to the Austrian train ; 
There the bold imperial band 
Struck with fierce and fatal blow, 
To redeem their father land 
From the stern invading foe! 


‘'T is thy Lanngs, Sire ; farewell! 
For the world thou still must live, 
But when Death hath toll’d my knell, 
To thy friend some kind thoughts give ; 
Ihave fought for thee and thine, 
But the strife for me is o’er ; 
Foremost in each battle line 
Thou shalt hear my shout no more!’ 


Sadly knelt Earth’s victor then 
By the dying hero’s bed, 

And the conqueror of men 
Many bitter tear-drops shed ; 


Amid Aspern’s straggling streets, 
By its church-yard’s lofty wall, 

Now the Austrian rank retreats, 
France now sees her heroes fall; 


O’er the blood-bespatter’d tombs 
Lie in heaps the mangled slain, 
Banners torn, and shatter’d plumes, 

Hurled down by the leaden rain ! 


Vain thy prowess on that day, 
Fortune’s long-protected son, 
Cuar.es hath matched thee in the fray, 
And the laurels from thee won; 
Lost to thee the magic name 
Which had never known defeat, 
And consigned thee to the shame 
From thy foeman to retreat. 


Fierce the pang that rent thee then, 
When above the river’s tide 

Came a band of weeping men, 
Struggling still to reach thy side ; 

Lo! they bore a hero’s form, 
Victor oft in many a field, 

Struck down now by battle-storm ; 
Doomed no more his sword to wield. 


September 25,1846. 


‘ LANNEs, knowest thou me?’ he cried, 
T is thy Emperor —thy friend !’ 

We will staunch this bloody tide, 
Thou shalt yet my cause defend!’ 


Vain thy promise, haughty chief ! 
Kingdoms thou may’st give away, 
But thou can’st not grant relief 
To the victims of Death’s sway; 
Soon the funeral-gun shall sound, 
Soon the muffled drum shall beat, 
While beneath the eartheu mound 
Sleeps thy friend in martial sheet! 


Glory still shall deck thy path, 
Victory oft thy fame renew, 
Fate shall long defeat the wrath 
Of the foes that thee pursue; 
But thy thoughts shall often stray 
To the Danube’s swollen tide, 
To the heart that on that day, 
Fo protect thy banners, died! 


Rosgsrr M. CHARLTON. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Tue ScHoiar, THE Jurist, THe Artist, THE PHILANTHROPIST. Au Address befure the Phi 
Beta Kappa Society of Harvard University, at their last Anniversary. By CHARLES SUMNER. 
Boston: Wittiam D. Ticknor anp Company. 

Mr. Sumner’s Address is a sincere and touching tribute of regard to the memory 
of four of the most eminent sons of Harvard University. Never, since the founda- 
tion of that venerable college, have four so distinguished of her children, passing in 
so brief a succession to their brighter immortality above, given such meet occasion to 
the scholar, the orator, and the friend, for his reminiscence, his eulogy or his tears. 
Nor is it flattery to say, that seldom has a theme of such solemnity and almost univer- 
sal interest found a more fitting illustrator, alike of individual grief and the public loss. 
CuanninG, Story, Pickerinc, ALLston — illustrious names! Recent as the sod ap- 
pears upon their graves, they have already attained in our remembrance the high seats 
of established renown. It isa pride as well as a pleasure to recall them ; it is a kind 
of glory to be associated with them, even in the meré character of an ‘ honest chroni- 
cler. ‘To praise them with discrimination is better than to be one’s self the subject 
of ordinary applause. Mr. Sumner, in performing his sacred duty, has shown himself 
in some degree their disciple as wel! as panegyrist. He has returned us their memo- 
ries perfumed with such praise as only a mind akin to theirs could have bestowed. 
Adorned with the flowers of unfading thought and the gems of felicitous language, 
the precious recollections come back to us, more brilliant, more sweet, more lasting ; 
‘ apples of gold in pictures of silver.’ Mr. Sumner, reversing the natural order of his 
brothers’ departure, commences his eulogy with a review of tlre life and services of 
Joun Picxertne, the scholar. In this division of his theme he displays an ability of 
criticism and an erudition that greatly enhance the value of his praise. Thoroughly 
conversant with the subject of classical learning, and imbued with the graces of the 
ancients, he expounds their value with a sapient judgment, but is not misled into a 
blind veneration of the very blots upon their pages. Here isa passage that might 
well be printed on the cover of almost every volume that has come down to us from 
the ruins of the past: 


‘Tue classics possess a peculiar charm, from the circumstance that they have been the models, I 
might almost say the masters, of composition and thought in allages. In the contemplation of these 
august teachers of mankind we are filled with conflicting emotions. They are the early voice of the 
world, better remembered and more cherished still than all the intermediate words that have been 
uttered ; as the lessons of childhood still haunt us, when the impressious of later years have beén 
effaced from the mind. But they show with most unwelcome frequency the tokens of the world’s 
childhood, before passion had yielded to the sway of reason and the affections. They want the highest 
charm of purity, of righteousness, of elevated sentiments, of love to Gop and man. It is not in the 
frigid philosophy of the Porch and the Academy that we are to seek these; not in the marvellous 
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teachings of SocraTes, as they come mended by the mellifluous words of PLaTo; not in the resound- 
ing line of Homer, on whose inspiring tale of blood ALEXANDER pillowed his head; not in the ani- 
mated strain of Pinpar, where virtue is pictured in the successful strife of an athlete at the Isthmian 
games; not in the torrent of DemosTHENss, dark with self-love and the spirit of vengeance; not in 
the fitful philosophy and intemperate eloquence of TULLY; not in the genial libertinism of Horace, 
nor the stately atheism of Lucretius. No; these must not be our masters; in none of these are we 
to seek the way of life. For eighteen hundred years, the spirit of these writers has been engaged in a 
weaponless contest with the Sermon on the Mount, and those two sublime commandments on which 
hang all the law and the prophets.’ . . . ‘Our own productions, though they may yield to those of 
the ancients in the arrangement of ideas, in method, in beauty of form, and in freshness of illustration, 
are immeasurably superior in the truth, delicacy, and elevation of their sentiments ; above all, in the 
benign recognition of that great Christian revelation, the brotherhood of man. How vain are elo- 
quence and poetry, compared with this heaven-descended truth! Put ‘in one scale that simple utte- 
rance, and in the other the lore of Antiquity, with its accumulating glosses and commentaries, and 


the last will be light and trivial in the balance.’ 

Tue orator next enters into a rapid but vigorous disquisition upon the great lawyer 
whom the world has so lately lost. Mr. Sumner was his pupil ; from the affectionate 
manner of his address, and the pathetic sincerity of his admiration, one might almost 
have said, his son. ‘ Farewell to thee!’ he exclaims, Jurist, Master, Benefactor, Friend ! 
May thy spirit continue to inspire a love for the science of the law! May thy exam- 
ple be ever fresh in the minds of the young, beaming as in life with encouragement, 
kindness and hope! From the grave of the Jurist, at Mount Auburn,’ continues Mr. 
Sumner, ‘ let us walk to that of the Artist’ 

‘WASHINGTON ALLSTON died in the month of July, 1843, aged sixty-three, having reached the 
grand climacteric, that special mile-stone on the road of life. It was Saturday night; the cares of 
the week were over; the pencil and brush were laid in repose ; the great canvass on which for many 
years he had sought to perpetuate the image of Danret confronting the idolatrous soothsayers of 
BELsHazZZak, was left, with the chalk lines designating the labors to be resumed after the rest of the 
Sabbath ; the evening was passed in the pleasant converse of family and friends; words of benedic- 
tion had fallen from his lips upon a beloved relative ; all had retired for the night, leaving him alone, 
in health, to receive serenely the visitation of Death, sudden but not unprepared for. Happy lot! 
thus to be borne away, with blessings on the lips, not through the long valley of disease, amidst the 


sharpness of pain, and the darkness that beclouds the slowly departing spirit, but straight upward 
through realms of light, swiftly, yet gently, as on the wingsof adove! 

‘The early shades of evening had begun to prevail, before the body of the Artist reached its last 
resting-place; and the solemn service of the church was read in the open air, by the flickering flame 
of a torch, fit image of life. In the group of mourners, who bore by their presence a last tribute to 
what was mortal in him of whom so much was immortal, stood the great Jurist. His soul, overflow- 
ing with tenderness and appreciation of merit of all kinds, was touched by the scene. In vivid words, 
as he slowly left the church-yard, he poured forth his admiration and his grief. Never was such an 


Artist mourned by such a Jurist.’ 

In his masterly sketch of the character of Doctor Cuannina, our orator dwells 
with peculiar impressiveness upon the peaceful spirit of his ethics; upon his gentle- 
ness, and the love to man inculcated by every line of his writings. Mr. Sumner, as is 
well-known, is himself a hardy denouncer of the doctrine of violence, and opposed in 
every form and under every disguise, to the barbarity of war ; believing with the sage 
Lord Burueien, that a soldier can never be a good Christian ; that war is a trade 
no longer in request, and its use as little needed in an age like this as chimneys in sum- 
mer. Without subscribing entirely to the great Chancellor’s doctrine, we cannot but 
rejoice that similar principles are beginning to prevail among all sects of Christians ; 
that war is looked upon as at least a most melancholy and degrading necessity ; that 
the laurels of the blood-stained hero are withering before the white ensign of the 
Prince of Peace. Mr. Sumner’s Fourth-of-July oration, unsound and visionary as 
it may have have seemed to many, deserved the welcome it received as a herald of 
the glad tidings of peace. The present pamphlet is a fit successor to the more zealous 
character of the former. It will please more, and serve the cause of truth and justice 
as much. Bunt we would look upon both as the promise of still nobler things. May 
they serve as the beginning of a more permanent embodiment of opinion: 


‘ Fausto ingressui ad ampliora processuro |’ 
VoL. XXIII. 57 
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‘Lo Here anp Lo THERE!’ on THE GRAVE OF THE Heart. pp. 92. New-York: Printed for 
the Author: BuRGESs, STRINGER AND COMPANY. 

Unper this strange but appropriate title there has recently been ushered into the 
world a work whic! contains not only a guide to the detection of all religious fanati- 
cism, but also many very bold charges and many startling revelations. In a word, 
the book is a very curious and remarkable one. We shall endeavor to convey some 
idea of its scope and design. It is a fact of no little import to the people of this 
country, that in various parts of the land there are little societies where superstitions 
are inculcated by system and by rule, which probably exceed in vulgarity and in 
darkness almost any thing that is revealed to us in the scrolls of heathenism ; and 
yet these societies are coutrojled and inspired by such infinite financial cunning and 
management ; their agriculture is so perfect ; the articles of their domestic manu- 
facture are so neat, useful and varied ; their garden-seeds are put up in such nice 
little papers, and they are so sure to grow ; their brethren and sisters look so sleek, 
and they glide so silently around such clean apartments, and there is an air of such 
uncommon physical attractiveness about their dwellings; there is in all their inter- 
course so much of the ‘ yea, yea’ and the ‘nay, nay ;’ in a word, these societies seem to 
be such perfect models of social and domestic order and fraternity, that the world we 
doubt not will be inclined to receive with some incredulity many of the statements 
in the pamphlet before us. And we confess that but for the novelty of the subject 
and the ability of the author in treating it, we should have laid the book aside with 
as much incredulity as any body. But under the specious veil which worldly cun- 
ning has drawn over this society, there seems to lurk the very genius of evil. If one 
in ten of the charges brought or the statements made in this book can be relied on, 
the world has been most wretchedly hoodwinked by a band of bold, shrewd, designing 
men. The writer would make us believe, (and his apparent candor and intelligence 
certainly entitle him to an attentive hearing,) that the institution of the society of 
Shakers is an ingenious decoction of superstition and civil and religious tyranny ; 
that it is supported by gaining proselytes who have been crazed by other pseudo- 
religious sects, and by children taken from poor-houses and destitute families. ‘I‘heir 
tenets forbidding them to marry, they must fill up their ranks, thinned by death and 
desertion, in these two ways ; that the unavoidable tendency of their religious system 
and their domestic discipline is to crush every natural and generous emotion ; to blot 
out all intelligence and annihilate the love of it; to suppress all rational or inde- 
pendent thinking ; to inspire contempt for the laws and institutions of civil society, 
and for that institution which we have been taught to believe came from Heaven, 
the blessed institution of marriage, which has from primitive ages proved the oniy 
bond that could unite society, give consequence or sacredness to human sympathies, 
or offer an attraction strong enough for the charities of home. Such in substance 
would seem to be the essence of this society ; and after scanning with some care the 
proofs which our author adduces, we are constrained to admit that there is much 
appropriateness in the latter part of the title of the book, the ‘Grave of the Heart.’ 
This Magazine has always 1nade war upon all new systems which have proposed 
‘improvements’ upon the religion of the ‘Son of Man.’ We believe that it came 
perfect from its divine Founder, and that neither human wit nor human passion can 
better it. All such attempts have only afforded the world lamentable commentaries 
upon man’s frailty, and have always ended in human misery. 
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The Shaker Society owes its foundation to an English woman who emigrated to 
this country toward the close of the last century. Ambitious of distinction, she hit 
upon a pretty bold style of action, that has ended in a drama which may be called 
both a farce and a tragedy, since it has been characterized by all the vulgarity of 
the one and the misery of the other. She personated no less a being than the Hoty 
Spirit! Of course she found followers, as every person has found and will find for 
false opinions till the last trump sounds. The creed and the discipline of this society 
are given in this book ; the reader must consult it for himself. Our own opinion is, 
that any organization of men and women founded in this world on such a creed, and 
inspired by the spirit it must beget, will be the ‘ Grave of the Heart.’ If a concoction 
could be made of ‘ Millerism,’ ‘ Mormonism,’ ‘ Come-Outers’ and ‘Get-Outers,’ and 
the whole could be held in solution long enough to make an analysis, the precipitate 
would be Shakerism. It blots out the blessed name of home, feeds upon fanaticism, 
and tortures the word of Gop to its own liking. Like Mormonism, too, it has its new 
prophet, and its revelations never cease. 


Lire, Times AND CHARACTERISTICS OF JoHN Bunyan, author of ‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress.’ By 
Rosert Puixip, author of *‘ Life and Times of WuitFrELp.’ D. APPLETON aND CoMPANY. 
Tuts is perhaps the best book which its author has presented to the world; and 

we cannot but rejoice that he has here assumed a task which of all others seems 

best fitted to his talents. If he will leave divinity to CuaLmers and Dick, with his 
abilities as a chronicler he might present something to his countrymen which they 
would not ‘ willingly let die.’ His style in the present work, although it can lay no 
claim to the stateliness of Gisson, is not ill adapted to its purpose. It is character- 
ized by vivacity rather than energy, although we have noticed a few passages which 
would not disgrace noble models in the language. In condensation of thought we 
find a marked change for the better since the publication of the ‘ Experimental 
Guides.’ One word concerning the portrait. It almost answers our conception of 
that venerable countenance. All the editions of the ‘ Pilgrim’ which we have seen 
are disfigured by what one is well assured must be mere caricature, having, it may 
be, like the Athenian masks of the old comedy, just enough resemblance to hint at 
the victim. Socrarss, it is related, was in the habit of confidently ascribing a noble 
intellect to a stranger with a comely person. We love to reverse the process ; and 
the reader, with the noble creations of Bunyan’s mind before him, will readily infer 
our idea of his countenance. He has certainly succeeded in an important qualifica- 
tion of an allegorist, the abstraction of the reader’s attention from the author, and 
the fixing it upon the characters represented. But not even the intense interest that 
attends every step of the ‘Pilgrim’ can altogether hide from the mental view the 

mild gaze of that benevolent eye, or the chastened meekness of those heavenly 

features. 

Much praise is due to Mr. Puitie for the manner in which he has treated one 
prominent feature of Bunyan’s life ; we mean those terrible conflicts which raged in 
his soul during his earlier years. We have often been struck with the attempts of 
professedly religious writers to account for the unearthly struggle which agitated 
that powerful spirit by the cold speculations of a barren philosophy. LEither there is 
a common Faruer of us all, or there is none. The Atheist has at least the merit of 
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consistency. But those dreamy speculators who have established a sort of half-way 
house on the road to truth ; who will have a Derry, and yet in effect have him not; 
who acknowledge his attributes and yet make no account of his omniscience, appear 
to us to consult their reason as little as their piety. MeNopHON represents the little 
Anistopemus, when Socrates confutes him in his atheism, as falling back upon cavils 
about a particular Providence. He seemed to suppose, and we think rightly, that 
there is no difference whether we deny the existence or the omnipresent agency of 
the Derry. The intense mental agony of Bunyan is indeed to be partially ascribed 
to the vigor of his imagination ; but the tenderness of his conscience would furnish 
us with a reason as philosophical, one would think, as it is obvious. Nor is the sug- 
gestion of Mr. Pui, although it may excite a smile with his readers, unworthy of 
notice. ‘The arch-adversary, he tells us, could not fail of forseeing how formidable 
an opponent was arising iu the tinker, and consequently would ply him fiercely in the 
outset with his toils. But after all, much is to be left to the inscrutable providence 
of Gop; nor is there more of wisdom than modesty in presumptuously ascribing to 
second causes that mysterious and fiery discipline through which it has pleased the 
Auu-Knowine to conduct not a few of the noblest champions of religion. 

Bunyan lived at a most momentous crisis in the history of England. At the com- 
mencement of his life as an author the nation was but just recovering from a convul- 
sion by which the body-politic had been well-nigh riven asunder. The English 
people had, under the first Cuarxes, endured all the intolerable evils of a systematic 
tyranny. They were now, under the second, revelling with frantic excess in the 
license of a court which demanded no imposts nor ship-money, but drew its funds 
from the sale of the national honor, and, not less from policy than inclination, im- 
posed no fasts nor thanksgivings. ‘That noble race of stern inflexible enthusiasts 
who had made the name of ‘ Roundhead’ a terror to every fawning courtier, and the 
name of England a terror to all Christendom, had mostly descended to their graves. 
A few remained to waste their scorn and pity on the reign of the strumpets, and to 
afford, like Curistian and Farrurut at Vanity Fair, a butt for the hooting and jest- 
ing of worthless buffoons, not one of whom durst wag his finger at a saint in the 
days of the mighty Protector. Upvun a few leading minds at the restoration devolved 
the task of furnishing England with a moral and religious code. Venerable forms 
and conventional usages had been swept away together in the storm of the great 
rebellion. Under the former Sruarrs the formal restraints of the national religious 
establishment had served to preserve a decent respect for the demands of modesty. 
The Puritans had abolished these restraints. They established in their place the 
mere hollow obedience of an eye-servant. Hardly were the bodies of their great 
old captains cold in death before one universal burst of ribaldry and obscenity an- 
nounced the commencement of a general saturnalia. In the midst of this national 
revel, a few noble spirits remained true to their country and their faith. Mu:ron 
was indeed just sinking to his grave, and Hamppen had fallen in the good cause. 
But their mantles fell on worthy successors. The piety, vigor and learning of Bax- 
TER, Owen and Jeremy Tay.or, with others, stemmed the stream of corruption 

among the noble and polite, while the untutored genius of Bunyan, backed by his 
less gifted brethren, cast a bright light on the dark sensuality of the populace. 

All of Bunyan that was not infinitely beyond the reach of any of his friends was 
moulded by the Baptists. They could tell him of their spiritual conflicts, though 
they could not teach him how to draw the fearful scenes of the ‘Grace Abounding,’ 
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They first taught him the value of his Bible, and their example undoubtedly first led 
him to peruse and reflect upon its sacred pages. But it was from a far different 
source that he drew, to amuse his leisure hours, the vivid though grotesque imagin- 
ings of the ‘ Temple Spiritualized” These remind us of the prodigious feats of a 
certain evil spirit, to which we are told the old wizard Micuart Scor set strange 
tasks to keep him out of mischief. His brethren could tell the tinker of the fiery 
trials of the way which lay before him; but when, having partly passed that way, 
he came to write about the ‘ Pilgrim,’ he was perfectly aware that they could not have 
aided him, and so he kept the whole matter to himself. ‘They could edify him by 
their exhortations, and induce him to display his own ‘ gifts ;) but when they heard 
his words, that acted like a spell, they were almost ready to cry out, like the aston- 
ished neighbors of a greater than he, ‘ Is not this the tinker’s son ?— and his brethren 
and his sisters, are they not all with us? Whence then hath this man all these 
things?” ‘The character of the English Baptists of that time was of just the sort to 
start such a genius as that of Bunyan upon its career; but they wanted such a spirit 
as could sympathize with his unbounded charity. Their virtues were many and ex- 
alted, their faults few and venial. Their souls were continually exposed to the ex- 
pansive influence of the Christian faith. They differed only on a single point from 
many of their brethren, to whom they were bound by common sufferings, the strong- 
est of all ties. But notwithstanding their soul-enlarging creed, Bunyan was often 
obliged to rebuke the uncharitableness of his brethren of the close-communion or 
‘ water-baptism way.’ It is no small praise to an illiterate tinker of the seventeenth 
century that he should have cherished a Christian love more comprehensive than 
can be found even in the most enlightened circles of the nineteenth, except in a very 
few of the sects which divide the church. 

Mr. Purr claims for the Baptists the credit of having introduced his hero to the 
world. However they may have encouraged him in ‘ exposing his gifts’ in exhorta- 
tion, neither they nor any other class of men can claim the honor of having ‘ handed 
the rustic stranger up to fame.’ He owed it to nothing but the intense and irre- 
pressible fire of his genius that, as he was returning home from the ‘touching and 
comforting sermon,’ he ‘ wished for a pen and ink that he might write.’ The wish 
was a natural one; and it is not improbable that there met him, though dimly, the 
vision of his future usefulness and deathless fame. He had been encouraged to rise 
while yet a youth, with fear and trembling, in the midst of the venerable Gop- 
fearing men and women of the church in Bedford. He had seen the big tears falling 
as he spoke from eyes that never wept for trifles. He had seen the rigid hands of 
many a stern old saint clasped in a rapture of gratitude that Gop had blessed his 
young servant. He had heard the groan of remorse from lips that had seldom spoken 
but with oaths. There arose before his imagination the prospect of addressing the 
same burning words to hearts which his feeble voice could never reach. He would 
make a book! He would publish abroad the intense longings of his soul, that light 
from the other world might meet, as it had himself, the roysterers whom the holy 
day now found bell-ringing, or playing at hockey on the village-green. He would 
thunder against vice in a voice that should start the drunkard from his cups and the 
lecher from his night’s debauch. Perhaps his little tract would reach the ear of the 
thoughtless King. If so, the tinker might flatter himself that his pleasure-loving 

Majesty, whether he would hear or forbear, should at least hear plainer names for 
his sins and plainer warnings to forsake them, than were wont to be uttered by time- 
serving bishops and velvet-fingered deans. 
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As Bunyan’s character was partly moulded by the Baptists, so his exertions in the 
sacred desk were mainly confined to them. By his long and cruel imprisonment on 
Bedford bridge his own generation was robbed of twelve of the most valuable years 
of his life, which might have been spent in labors as extended as his benevolence. 
We have however no reason to complain. But for the ‘certain place where was a 
den,’ the dreamer would never have ‘laid down tosleep.’ The spiritual discipline of 
the Baptists was needful for the education of his heart. They lived in constant view 
of the life to come, and had trained their souls to a proud contempt for the things of 
time. ‘Their only schools of learning were human nature at large ; their only library 
was the Bible ; the only end of their ambition was a golden harp and crown ; the 
only object of their terror an-angry glance from the great eye, which they felt sure 
was beaming in kindness above them. ‘They had learned to despise the splendid 
rites of the established hierarchy. ‘They loooked with supreme contempt on the 
lofty cathedrals where hireling pastors led the pompous homage of unhumbled wor- 
shippers. They remembered those of old, who wandered in deserts and in moun- 
tains, in dens and caves of the earth, of whom the world was not worthy. Conscious 
that the world was as little worthy of themselves, they turned without reluctance 
from their oppressors to the solemn shades of a temple not made with hands. They 
knew that a contrite heart is a worthier abode for the indwelling of the Holy Spirit 
than earth’s most gorgeous dome. Their’s was the worship of the heart. 

From such a nursery did Bunyan emerge to his work. We have said that the 
school of the Baptists was insufficient for the complete training of his spirit. It was 
so, because they knew nothing of, and of course made no allowance for, the wild 
vagaries of an almost omnipotent imagination. It never entered their minds that 
under the rough exterior of their brother there lay a faculty which was ever extend- 
ing before him a gorgeous panorama, crowded with all forms of life and beauty, of 
death and deformity. ‘They saw in the Christian dispensation merely what any 
humble believer sees in it ; a gracious scheme for the salvation of a ruined race. But 
to Bunyan the whole scene was set in a new light. The change was like that 
wrought in Pyemation’s lovely statue by the transformation. If they took delight in 
contemplation, he was in rapture. If they were in raptures, he was already in the 
‘Beautiful City,’ among the ‘Shining Ones.’ His sorrow was their agony ; his 
agony they might thank Heaven they never felt. If they felt an inclination to do 
evil, he could distinctly see the malignant glance of his arch-enemy gleaming 
through his beautiful mask ; he could feel his iron grasp dragging him down to per- 
dition. If they sometimes caught faint glimpses of bliss beyond the grave, he was 
in the very midst of the land of Beulah. The dark river shrank to a rill. He 
heard the voices of the inhabitants of the city ; he even walked with them; ‘for 
in this land the Shining Ones commonly walked, because it was upon the borders of 
Heaven.’ To the vigor of his imagination was doubtless owing his fondness for the 
Apocalypse. By most Christians, that splendid vision, with the exception of a few 
brief portions, is read only as a study, with commentaries and Biblical lexicons. 
Bunyan wanted no help but the magic wand of his imagination. While his brethren 
were quietly reading of the ‘many mansions’ described with such beautiful simplicity 
by the Great Tracuer, he was almost ‘ carried away in the spirit’ and shown ‘ that 
great city the holy Jerusalem, descending out of Heaven from Gop. Death was 
to them the ‘ thief in the night ;’ to him the grim monster who sat on the pale horse. 
They thought of the judgment as the division of the sheep and the goats; he as 
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the giving up by death and hell of the dead that were in them, and the judging of 
the dead before the great white throne out of the things written in the books. Let 
us remark, in passing, that there is a benevolent wisdom exhibited in these various 
descriptions of the same scene. Archbishop Wuarety conjectures, ingeniously 
enough, that the framers of the liturgy paired together words of Latin and Saxon 
derivation, expressing the same idea, that they might meet the tastes of all worship- 
pers. On somewhat the same principle are those wonderfully varied descriptions 
occurring in the Scriptures. A few instances have been given ; they might be mul- 
tiplied indefinitely. 

Some of Bunyan’s brethren were learned. Mr. Puriip has an anecdote of one 
who, when put on trial for dissenting, saved himself by pleading in Greek and again 
in Hebrew. His arguments were unanswerable ; at least none of the lawyers could 
answer them. Some among the brethren were good preachers ; some doubtless were 
good in many things in which Bunyan was wanting; but there was no imagination 
that could sympathize or cope with his. ‘They marvelled at him as boys marvel at 
the feats of an adventurous comrade. ‘To the intense vividness of that imagination 
must be attributed the lively interest excited by ‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress.’ That was 
a vision rather than a dream. ‘The relator casts a strange spell about us when we 
enter his magic circle. We forget all passing events while the wonderful revelation 
is made to pass before us. In almost every other branch of his art Bunyan has had 
his superiors. But we must claim for him, in this respect, an absolute supremacy. 
We are pleased as we read Tuompson’s ‘ Castle of Indolence ;’ but we feel no trem- 
bling solicitude for the success of the Knight of Arms and Industry. We marvel as 
we read that strange episode about Death, and Sin, the portress of Hell, with her 
brood of hell-hounds; but we feel no earnest anxiety for the prevention of the con- 
test between Death and Satan ; nor very much about which conquers in the event 
of their meeting. Far otherwise with the ‘ Pilgrim.’ Every little girl fears for his 
safety, when ApoLiyon gets him down, as intensely as if she were herself in that 
terrible grasp. She is as delighted when Curisrian produces the key which will 
open any lock in ‘ Doubting Castle’ as if she had herself lain in the dungeon. 

Another peculiar merit of ‘The Pilgrim’s Progress’ is the skill with which a cer- 
tain dignity and sacredness is cast about things ordinary and even farcical. Appison, 
in one of his ingenious criticisms on Mixon, finds fault with his favorite, for Be1ax’s 
undignified triumph at the rout of the angels. If such mirthful sallies are improper in 
a heroic poem, the fault must be laid exclusively to the charge of the author. The 
characters and scenes of such a poem are the most exalted that can be selected. 
For this reason Homer, Virait, Dante and Mixon, have all introduced superior in- 
telligences into their plots, although no one of them has gone below our species, or even 
made prominent an unworthy specimen of mankind. Hence no possible constraint 
can force the writers of heroic poetry to the introduction of ludicrous scenes. It is 
not so with an allegory, at least with such an one as that of Bunyan. He professes 
in the outset to give us the history of a Christian’s journey through the world. The 
nature of the subject, is such that, even though treated allegorically, many familiar 
scenes must be introduced, especially by a writer whose first great object is the good 
of the people. A most incontestable proof of genius is boldly to introduce such scenes 
and still to maintain throughout an unbending dignity. This praise we claim for the 
Tinker. The only other ‘first-rate’ allegory ir our language of much length is the 
* Faérie Queen.’ The best of the Edinburgh Reviewers, in comparing this great poem 
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with the very work which we have under notice, complains of the ‘tediousness’ of 
the former. Without pretending to any remarkable critical acumen, we conceive that 
a single sentence which that writer has introduced, rather incidentally, contains the 
gist of the whole matter: ‘We become sick of Cardinal Virtues and Deadly Sins, 
and long for the society of plain men and women?’ Both Srenser and Bunyan had 
two different courses set before them. ‘They might confine their scenes to a purely 
ideal world, and by avoiding all intercourse with the common affairs of life, avoid all 
hazard of vulgar incidents; or they might descend to the common walks of life, and 
take the attending hazards. Spenser chose the former course ; and owing to his con- 
tinually straining after remoteness from common associations, which Mr. Leigu Hunr 
affirms is one chief attraction of his work, he has lost that lively interest which is 
perhaps inseparable from such associations, unless we are compensated by the magni- 
ficent imagery and sonorous epithets of heroic poetry. Bunyan chose the latter course, 
and his success has been complete. He has not only risked the occurrence of scenes 
in themselves devoid of dignity; he has even deliberately introduced such scenes; 
and yet under his hand they appear completely stripped of all unworthy associations. 
Certainly there is something very far from romantic or heroic about struggling and 
tumbling in the mud; yet not one reader in a thousand ever finds his mirth excited 
by the adventure of Christian in the Slough of Despond. Most writers would have 
put Curistian and Farrurun somewhere else at Vanity Fair than in acage. This 
is perhaps a more ludicrous infliction than was ever practised in real life; yet no un- 
worthy associations are called up to the mind by Bunyan’s narration. Instead of 
smiling in the recollection of the animals cooped up at the last show, the reader is 
filled with commiseration for the guiltless sufferers, and indignation at their persecutors. 
It is no small praise to say that whatever is gained for the humbler classes of the peo- 
ple by this homeliness of incident is pure gain, and by no means obtained by the sacri- 
fice of dignity or good taste. 

A great obstacle to the success of allegory has been noticed by Mr. James Mont- 
GomeERY ; the anticipation of the reader’s judgment by the names of personified ab- 
stract qualities. ‘The most exquisite pleasure of which the mind is susceptible is found 
in discovery, as well of error as of truth. Of this pleasure we are robbed by these 
unwelcome titles. Every reader knows very nearly what ‘ Mr. By-enps,’ and ‘ Mr. 
Howp-THE-worLp,’ and ‘ Mr. Facinc-soru-ways’ will say. Their names affect us 
like the officious kindness of a*friend who takes pains to inform us when in the midst 
of an interesting tale how it will terminate. This nomenclature must necessarily 
perhaps be introduced to some extent in all allegory. Even here, however, Bunyan 
has displayed his skill. ‘To all his prominent characters he has given general and com- 
prehensive appellations. Curistian, EvanGe.ist, GoopwiLL, Farrurut, Horervun 
and Ta.Kkative allow, without departure from dramatic propriety, much more abun- 
dant scope for the invention than Formanist, Hyrocrisy, SaveaLtt and Money-Love. 
These last therefore are soon removed from the stage. Bunyan might have found 
the namesakes of nearly all his heroes among the troops of Captain Ficur-THEe-Goop- 
FIGHT-OF-FAITH, and Sergeant SmiTE-THEM-HIP-AND-THIGH ; and all the good ladies 
of the ‘ House Beautiful’ he might doubtless have seen in his own congregation. It 
was our purpose to have continued these desultory remarks, and to have offered some 
observations upon the less famous works of Bunyan; but we have already exceeded 
our limits and*must forbear. It only remains that we bespeak for Mr. Putiir’s book a 


general and thoughtful perusal ; presenting as it does a most interesting account of the 
great master of allegory. 
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Etcuines oF A WHALING Cautse, witH NoTes oF A SoJouRN ON THE ISLAND OF ZANZIBAR. 
To which is appended a History of the Whale-Fishery, etc. By J. Ross Browne. In ove volume, 
illustrated. pp. 580. New-York: HarPER AND BroTHers. 

WE scarcely remember when we have ‘run through’ a new book with more plea- 
sure than this. There is so much spirit in its pages; such felicity in its colloquial 
revelations of character, events and scenes; and throughout, such a naturalness of 
style, that we ‘cottoned’ at once to the author, and took him to our confidence 
with as much cordiality as we would welcome a congenial spirit to our sanctum- 
sanctorum. We were continually reminded, while engaged in the pleasant occupation 
of perusing this work; its graphic pictures of ocean and continent; its scenes of 
ship-board and shore ; its sketches of the ‘small and great beasts’ that inhabit the 
great deep, and especially of * that leviathan that takes his pastime therein,’ (which 
‘leviathan’ we infer to be ‘very like a whale,’) whose capture, arraignment and 
trial are not less forcibly described and illustrated ; we were continually reminded, 
we say, of Dana’s admirable work, ‘Two Years before the Mast,’ which has estab- 
lished so permanent a reputation at home and abroad. ‘There is the same clearness 
of limning in the transfer of an ocean scene or a landscape to paper; a greater per- 
ception of the humorous and the burlesque ; and what is of more importance, the 
writer has a kindred detestation of inhumanity in the petty tyrants of the deck, and 
equal fearlessness in exposing and animadverting upon it. ‘The author was mainly 
actuated, he tells us, in publishing his work, by a desire to make his own experience 
as useful to others as it had been to himself; and by a faithful delineation of the 
service in which he was engaged, to show in what manner the degraded condition of 
the sailors employed in the whaling trade may be ameliorated. He earnestly invokes 
the protecting arm of American law in punishing masters of whaling vessels, not 
only for positive acts of cruelty, but for morally degrading those under their com- 
mand. We trust his voice will be heard and heeded in the appropriate quarter. The 
volume is a model as to type and paper, and is illustrated by several spirited engravings 
on steel and wood. Its extensive dissemination is already a ‘ fixed fact’ on the publish- 
ers’ day-book and ledger. 


A TREATISE ON ALGEBRA. By CHarLes W. Hacktey, D. D., Professor of Mathematics and As- 
tronomy in Columbia College. New-York: Harper anD BrRoTHERs. 

Tus is a volume of over five hundred large octavo pages ; beautifully printed, and 
obtainable at the low price of one dollar and fifty cents. That the matter of the 
book is quite equal to the manner in which it is presented to the public, we should 
feel warranted in concluding from the general reputation of the author as a man of 
science, and from his great experience as a teacher; but if farther confirmation is 
required, it can be found in even a cursory examination of the work itself. The 
abuudance and variety of example and illustration will strike any teacher who has 
felt the poverty of most of our school-algebras in this particular. The many im- 
provements and additions introduced, from the writings of modern German and 
French mathematicians, together with some things that are entirely new, and of 
American origin, will recommend it to the student who wishes to become thoroughly 
acquainted with the present condition of algebraic analysis. For beginners, an ele- 
mentary or minor course is pointed out, by reference to the numbers of sections 
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Tue Nortu-American Review ror THE Ocroner Quarter. — No better number 
of this ancient and standerd Quarterly than the one before us has been issued for 
several years. ‘The themes of the reviews are various, and as far as we have found 
leisure attentively to peruse them, the merits and demerits of the works discussed are 
clearly and forcibly discriminated. There are in all nine articles; upon ‘ ALEXANDER’s 
History of Colonization in Africa,’ ‘Sermons of Dr. Sourn;’ ‘ Exxiorr’s Carolina 
Sports ;’ ‘The Progress of Society,’ a review of Dr. Arnoxp’s ‘ Introductory Lec- 
tures on Modern History ; ‘ Simms’s Stories and Reviews ; GreenLeaF and Strauss ; 
the Truths of Christianity ; ‘ Micuever’s Life of Luruer; ‘ Wyman on Ventilation ;’ 
M’Kenney on the Indians; and ‘Was Mounammep an Imposter or an Enthusiast?” 
a review of the Koran. ‘The article upon Sourn’s sermons is one which should be 
read by all clergymen, for the simplicity of pulpit style which it sets forth and illus- 
trates by extracts and well-considered reflections upon them ; a style which, without 
ambition or effort, has yet intensity, vitality and richness ; elements in which so many 
modern sermons are sadly deficient. The paper upon Ex.iott’s ‘ Carolina Sports’ 
embodies a warm tribute to a work which, judging alone from the liberal extracts 
given in the review, must possess the deepest interest. ‘The high and cordial com- 
mendation bestowed upon this volume from the pen of an unpretending Southern 
writer, is evidently well deserved. ‘The next paper, which traces the successive stages 
of ‘ Social Progress,’ we have.not yet read with that care which its theme demands. It 
is succeeded by an elaborate article on ‘ Summs’s Stories and Reviews,’ from the open- 
ing pages of which we take a few passages. They will confirm our readers in the 
estimate which we have established of the writings of this author, and another in the 
descending scale, in some of the later issues of this Magazine: 

‘THE author of ‘ The Yemassee,’ ‘Guy Rivers,’ ‘Life of Marion,’ and a good many other things 
of that sort, isa writer of great pretensions and some locul reputation. We remember to have read 
in some one of the numerous journals which have been illustrated by his genius, an amusing expla- 
nation from his pen, addressed to persons who had applied to him for information, of the difference 
between author and publisher; the object of it being evidently to tell the public that he was often 
written to by persons who, being anxious to get his works, very naturally fancied that he was the 
proper person to obtain them from, and to let the applicants know that the trade part of the book 
business was in quite different hands. We were struck by the ingenuity of the announcement, and 
grateful for the information thus condescendingly imparted. We availed ourselves of it to procure 


some of the volumes, which we proceeded forthwith to read and inwardly digest. Both of these pro- 
cesses were attended with no ordinary difficulties: but we believe we were uncommonly successful 
at last. 

‘The author of these novels means to be understood as setting up for an original, patriotic, native 
American writer; but we are convinced that every judicious reader will set him down as uncom- 
monly deficient in the first elements of originality. He has put on the cast-off garments of the Bri 
tish novelist, merely endeavoring to give them an American fit; and, like those fine gentlemen who 
make up their wardrobes from the second-hand clothing shops, or from the ‘ unparalleled’ establish: 
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ment of Oak Hall, there is in his literary outfits a decided touch of the shabby genteel. The outward 
form of his novels is that of their English models; the current phrases of sentiment and description, 
worn threadbare in the circulating libraries, and out at the elbows, are the robes wherewith he covers 
imperfectly the nakedness of his invention. The obligato tone of sentimentality wearisomely drones 
through the soft passages of the thousand times repeated plot of love. To borrow a metaphor from 
one of the unhappy experiences of domestic life, the tender lines are so old that they are spoiled ; 
they have been kept too long, and the hungriest guest at the ‘ intellectual banquet’ finds it nauseating 
to swallow them. 

‘The style of Mr. Simms—we mean (for, like other great writers, he designates himself by the 
titles of his chief productions, rarely condescending to the comparative vulgarity of using a proper 
name,) we mean the style of the author of ‘ The Yemassee’ and ‘ Guy Rivers’ — is deficient in grace, 
picturesqueness, and point. It shows a mind seldom able to seize the characteristic features of the 
object he undertakes to describe, and of course his descriptions generally fail of arresting the read- 
er’s attention by any beauty or felicity of touch. His characters are vaguely conceived, and either 
faintly or coarsely drawn. The dramatic parts are but bungling imitations of nature, with little 
sprightliness or wit, and laboring under a heavy load of words. 

‘ This author, as if to carry out more completely the contradiction between his statements of prin- 
ciple and his practice in the matter of originality, published a poem, a few years ago, in palpable 
imitation of Don Juan —a dull travesty of a most reprehensible model. To read canto after canto 
of Byron’s original, in which vulgar sarcasm and licentiousness were redeemed only here and there 
by a passage of poetic beauty, was a depressing task in the days of its novelty and freshness; but a 
pointless revival of its forced wit, its painful grimaces, its affected versification, its stingless satire, 
without one touch of its poetic beauty or one drop of its poignant wickeduess in the stale mixture ; 
the heolocrasia of yesterday’s debauch ; was an experiment upon the patience of the much-reading 
and long-enduring public which could not possibly be successful. The author of ‘The Yemassee’ 
has however written some well versified short pieces, though we cannot recall a single poem which 
is likely long to survive the occasion which brought it forth.’ 


Mr. Simms has written some pleasing verse, and one or two poems that bespeak 
deep emotion. Examples in the former class have appeared originally in these pages, 
while the latter have been quoted to his honor, and widely circulated through the same 
medium ; but we are constrained to admit that in general his verse is of that unim- 
pressible description which neither pleases nor offends ; which as Cuartes Lams says, 
we ‘ at the same time detest and praise.’ As to his poetical attempt in the style of 
‘Don Juan,’ we put it to any admirer of his, if disinterested admirers he has, to say 
whether his efforts in this kind do not exhibit a sort of ‘ heavy friskiness, most unex- 
pected, as if the hippopotamus should show a tendency todance?’ In a notice of Mr. 
Simms’s writings, in the Knickersocker for April last, we remarked that the sketches 
entitled ‘ The Wigwam and the Cabin’ were ‘the best things which he had written, 
and gave the most favorable impression of his abilities.’ ‘The ‘ North-American’ co- 
incides with us in opinion. Of this collection the reviewer remarks : 


‘Ir forms part of WiLEey anp PutNnam’s ‘Library of American Books;’ a series, by the by, which 
with the exception of a few of the volumes, is not likely to do much honor to American literature. 
It is difficult to imagine what can have seduced those respectable publishers into printing, as one of 
the series, that indescribably stupid imitation of Dickens, entitled and called ‘Big Abel and Little 
Manhattan ;’* a contribution to the patriotic native American literature a good deal worse than the 
very worst things of ‘The Yemassee’ and ‘Guy Rivers.’ Surely,surely this dismal trash cannot have 
been seriously chosen as a fit representative of American originality, in a ‘Library of American 
Books ;’ though it does very well to follow the silly and affected motto which some evil-disposed per- 
son has persuaded them to adopt from the Address of the American Copy-right Club.’ 


* In justice to the enterprising publishers, it is proper to explain, that ‘ Big Abel and Little Manhat- 
tan’ was announced, through a misunderstanding, or without their knowledge, upon the cover of a 
previous issue, as one,of their forthcoming ‘American Books.’ The author was offered a cheque for 
a hundred dollars if he would withdraw it from the series ; but as it had been printed at his risk, he 
would not consent to surrender an opportunity of adding to his literary laurels. It is worthy of re- 
mark also, ‘in this connection,’ that the ‘silly and affected motto,’ to which reference is had by the 
reviewer, is from the same luminous pen that traced of ‘ Big Abel and Little Manhattan’ the wondrous 
history. A library however which includes among its volumes such excellent and attractive works as 
CHEEVER’s ‘Wanderings of a Pilgrim under the Shadow of Mont-Blanc and the Jungfrau,’ ‘ Western 
Clearings,’ by Mrs. KinK ann,’ ‘ Mosses from an Old Manse,’ by Hawtuorne, ‘ The Wilderness and 
the War-path,’ by Judge Hatt, ‘ Typee,’ by MELViLLE, and the like, should not be tabooed on ac- 
count of two or three worthless or uninteresting publications, from which, at the buyer’s option, they 
can be made to ‘ part company,’ without derangement of the series. 
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These works, with the ‘ Tales by Epcar A. Por,’ who is described as ‘ belonging 
to the forcible-feeble and shallow-profound school,’ are pronounced ‘ poor materials 
for an American Library.’ In comparison with the ‘ infinitesimal smallness of either 
of these selected representatives of ‘ American Literature,’ the ‘ North American’ 
considers the tales of the ‘ Wigwam and the Cabin’ as even * masterly efforts,’ and 
as well ‘entitled to a place in the nof very high department of literature to which they 
belong. Several of them are commended for various merits, extracts illustrating 
which are freely given; although the ‘ heavy dissertations’ which preface some of 
them, ‘ as if they were set up at the opening pages for the sake of warning off the 
trespassing reader,’ the reviewer expresses small admiration. ‘ ‘The stories,’ observes 
the Quarterly, ‘ are not gracefully written ; but being in a less ambitious style than 
the author’s larger works, the literary faults and deficiencies are less observable, and 
tempered down to a less prominent and offensive point. Either from a want of origi- 
nal power to sustain with equable wing a long flight in the region of romance, or 
from a lack of sufficient culture to train his energies up to such high aims, the au- 
thor of ‘ Guy Rivers’ seems only equal to the short and easy career of the magazine 
tale or story. ‘The reviewer adds, that even in these stories coarse passages, 
offensive to good taste, indicate the writer's inability to discriminate, in the employ- 
ment of his materials, between what should have been cast aside as refuse and what 
was fit to be used for the purposes of art, Concerning ‘ Caxoya, or the Loves of the 
Driver, the reviewer confirms our impression that it is ‘deformed by coarseness,’ 
that ‘ the plot is feeble and foolish,’ and that ‘the negro-driver is simply disgusting.’ 
‘Can any thing be more absurd,’ it is asked, ‘ than to call the resistance offered by 
Ca oya, the Indian wife, to the sickening advances of a greasy, woolly-headed, 
blubber-lipped negro, a ‘triumph of virtue?’ Her refusal to yield to his blandish- 
ments would be not so much the triumph of virtue as the triumph of nausea.’ We 
quote the natural and just remarks of the ‘ North-American’ upon this tale, because 
we once had the unhappiness to offend its author, previous to returning him the 
manuscript of it, by announcing it as ‘ under consideration’ for admission into these 
pages; as if any thing from his pen required ‘ consideration’ previous to insertion ! 
The story was subsequently published in a Southern periodical, and was severely 
reprehended, we remember, in that region. 

Mr. Simms’ ‘ Views and Reviews of American Literature’ * (a name ‘ which seems 
to have been adopted for no other reason than the unmeaning jingle of the words,’) 
are held by the ‘ North American’ to ‘ contain but little valuable criticism; they un- 
fold no principle of beauty, and illustrate no point in the philosophy of literature and 
art.’ ‘They are described as abounding in sounding yet baseless assumptions, of a 
character with the following: ‘'The chief value of history consists in its proper em- 
ployment for the purposes of art.’ ‘The engineer,’ says the reviewer, ‘ who declared 
the final cause of the creation of rivers to be the feeding of canals, was moderate in 
comparison with this extravagant asserter of the preéminence of art over history, of 
fiction over fact, of invention over truth.’ Now the preceding forcible and candid 
comments upon the productions of Mr. Simms, and those of a writer or two of kin- 
dred pretensions, though undeniably beneath a kindred stamp, are quite coincident 
with our own expressed opinions in these pages ; and although the ‘ North-American 
Review’ is a dignified impersonality, and the reviewer in the present case obviously 


* Ma. Smims, we should here state, errs in the impression, conveyed in his preface, that any of 
these ‘ views’ or ‘reviews’ ever appeared in the KNICKERBOCKER. 
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unacquainted with the author of ‘ The Yemassee,’ save through his works, yet our 
own experience impels us to advise our old and influential quarterly contemporary 
that it must look to be denounced by sensitive sufferers, in terms of severe debility, 
as a journal influenced in its criticisms by personal prejudice ; by local feeling ; by 
‘ Northern partialities,’ and by ‘an anti-national spirit ; all which of course will 
‘make it bad’ for the ‘ North-American! Meanwhile, we ask the especial atten- 
tion of our readers to the following observations, which may be found toward the end 
of the review we have been considering: 


‘ THERE has been a good deal of rather unmeaning talk about American literature. There has 
been in this matter, also, an operation of the principle of the division of labor. Those who have 
talked most about it have done the least. The men to whom American literature is really indebted 
have quietly planned and executed works on which theirown fame and their country’s literary honor 
rest. But certain coteries of would-be men of letters, noisy authorlings, and noisy in proportion to 
their diminutive size, waste their time and vex the patient spirits of long-suffering readers, by prating 
about our want of an independent national American literature. Of course all this prating is with- 
out the faintest shadow of sense. From the vehement style in which these literary patriots dis- 
course, it would seem that they lamented the heritage of the English language and its glorious 
treasures, which are our birth-right, as a national calamity. They say, in effect,‘Go to; let us 
make a national literature ;’ and forthwith a five-act comedy of most lamentable mirth; a two or 
three-volumed novel of tawdry commonplaces; a witless caricature, with illustrations, like ‘ Puffer 
Hopkius ;’ a coarse accumulation of unimaginative vulgarities, pretending to delineate American 
life ; spring iato being, and are clamorously pushed into public notice as specimens of the genuine- 
native-original American literature. These gentlemen forget that national literature cannot be 
forced like a hot-house plant. Talking about it has no tendency to produce it. They seem to think 
that American authors ought to limit themselves to American subjects, and hear none but American 
criticism; as if, forsooth, the genius of America must never wander beyond the mountains, forests 
aod waterfalls of the western continent; as if the refinements of European culture should have no 
charms for the American taste. How many of SuHakspeare’s noblest plays are laid in scenes be- 
yond the narrow precincts of English life! How many of the greatest works of her historians trace 
the fortunes of countries and people having no other connection with England than the tie of a com- 
mon humanity! In what portion of the British isles did Joun Mivton place the beings that move 
and act in his immortal work?’- + - ‘The complaint of a want of nationality in American literature 
is borrowed from the ill-founded judgments of English criticism. Even in this, our professed abet- 
tors of aboriginality are not orignal. English critics seem to expect a dash of savageness, a sound 
of the war-hoop, a stroke of the tomahawk or the bowie-knife ; they expect to hear the roar of 
Niagara and the crash of the trees in the primeval forests, in the literatnre of America. Very pret- 
tily sounding phrases these; but neither the English originals nor the American copyists can force 
much meaning into them. 

‘American literature will do very well, in spite of these birds of boding cry. With extending 
literary and scientific culture, and increased familiarity with the genius of the past ; with constantly 
enlarging intercourse among the most civilized nations, and the rapid intercommunication of thoughts, 
creations and inventions ; the intellect of America cannot fail to go forward in the career so auspi- 
ciously begun. The work so well done already by our great orators, historians, poets and artists 
will not rest under the stimulating influences pouring in from every quarter upon the agitated intel- 
lect of the country. Fervet opus; and all the exaggerated complaints of coteries of small authors 
cannot make its glowing progress slower.’ 


A small set of self-styled author-conservators of home literature in our midst, with 
little brains and much tongue, are justly and forcibly rebuked in the above pregnant 
sentences. ‘ No combination of writers,’ says the able critic of the ‘Courier and 
Enquirer’ daily journal, ‘to urge their own claims, to insist upon their own actual 
or imagined rights, to oppose the introduction of foreign writings, or in any way to 
induce literary growth by any hot-house cultivation, can ever attain any desirable 
result. Good books will live and bad ones will die. ‘This is a rule as true in fact as 
in theory, and as just as it is true. It cannot be changed, and it ought not to be 
changed if it could. There is no good reason why a man should buy or read a worth- 
less book, nor any reason why a good book, no matter whence it comes, should not 
be read. A stupid book is no better for being American in its origin, and a good one 
is no worse for coming from abroad. Books of equal merit should stand upon equal 
ground, without reference to their origin.’ Our sentiments exactly; and we beg 
leave to commend them to the members of that sparse corps of reciprocal nurses to 
their own small ‘literature,’ who, dandle in turn as they may some diminutive au- 
thorling on their feeble knees; feed him never so near to bursting with their curds 
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and whey, can never ‘ raise him ;’ never impart a reputation for gifts which he has 
not; least of all, for the possession of genius, that glorious and subtle fire, which it 
has been well said is in one respect like gold, since numbers of noisy persons are con- 
stantly writing about both who have neither. But hold! — we are at the end of our 
available space ; and although we intended to speak of the Interesting and most useful 
article on ‘ Ventilation,’ and that upon Col. M‘Kenney’s recent work on the Indians, 
we must content ourselves by commending our readers to secure a perusal of them in 
the fair white pages of the ‘ North-American’ itself. 


‘Para, or Ergut Monrus on THE Banks or THE AMaAzoN,’ is the title of a vo- 
luminous manuscript which has been left with us for ‘ trial and sentence.’ Brazil, as 
our readers are aware, is ‘by nature’ one of the most magnificent countries in the 
world ; and of all its provinces, Para,the name alike of the province and its princi- 
pal city, is the most beautiful: the luxuriant ‘ Amazonia’ is all included in its bounda- 
ries ; and it is indeed what it is termed, the ‘ Paradise of Brazil.’ It has been little 
explored, and but little is even now known of the numerous Indian tribes dwelling 
in the interior. The scenery of the Para river, on which the town is situated, is un- 
surpassed for richness and variety ; its climate is delightful; its birds are numerous, 
and of the most gorgeous plumage; it has an extensive variety of quadrupeds, from 
the spotted jaguar to the little Marmazete monkey ; and its insects glitter continually in 
the pure atmosphere, dazzling the eye as with the light of gems. Every division of natu- 
ral history, in fine, teems with splendid ‘ specimens.’ ‘The manuscript before us is a se- 
ries of fresh persona] adventures and reminiscences, to which we proceed to invite the 
attention of our readers. The writer, it may be proper to add, while in Brazil, prosecuted 
vigorously his favorite study of ornithology, with actual ‘illustrations ;’ insomuch that 
he has now in his possession one of the most extensive and beautiful private ornitho- 
logical collections in the United States ; all the specimens in which were killed in their 
native haunts by the writer and his companion, who were undismayed by obstacles, 
not a few of which were sufficiently serious to have intimidated older adventurers. 
But let us not keep the reader from the manuscript itself; but permit him to turn 
over the leaves with us, taking here and there such passages as may strike our fancy 
or enlist our attention. Here is an interesting account of the Toucan, a species of 
bird quite abundant in Juncal, of which the ‘ white-throated’ and the ‘ yellow-throated’ 
are the finest specimens; the first being black, with a beautifully-blended red-and- 
yellow bill, the second somewhat smaller, with green reflections and a less formida- 
ble beak. ‘These birds,’ says the writer, ‘ live principally on fruits, but when in a state 
of captivity learn to eat almost every thing. ‘Their favorite food is the Assuhy berry, 
and their method of eating it is very remarkable. ‘They first seize the fruit in the 
extremity of their bill, and by a sudden twitch throw it several feet into the air; as it 
drops, they catch it and swallow it entire, without the slightest effort at mastication. 
They confine themselves mostly to lofty trees, where they sit with their beaks pointed 
directly toward the wind, thus overcoming a power which if exerted on the broadside 
might considerably disturb their comfort and equanimity. Their flight is straight for- 
ward from one place to another, and it is seldom that they make a curve while on the 
wing. ‘Their eyes are so constructed that they cannot see distinctly ahead, but their 
vision on the side is wonderfully acute. ‘The hunter must be acquainted with this cir- 
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cumstance, or he will find it almost impossible to get a shot atthem. They build their 
nests in the hollow of old trees and make a small circular aperture directly in front. 
The female lays but two eggs, on which she sits, and with her formidable beak protru- 
ding from the port-hole of her fortress, she is able effectually to protect herself, and 
repel all monkeys, serpents, or other animals or reptiles, who may be disposed to invade 
her sacred premises.’ 

The writer's companion, on his way back to Juncal, was something more than 
annoyed by the ‘ monkey-shines’ of certain mischievous little rascals, the only speci- 
mens of which that one encounters in this country are ‘ held in slavery’ by vagrant 
Italians, whose hurdy-gurdys occasionally resound in our public thoroughfares: ‘ We 
met,’ says the manuscript, ‘ with but one adventure by the way which deserves mention. 
Passing through a part of the stream that was darkly shaded by a thick forest on one 
side, we heard distinctly the chattering of monkeys among the trees. ‘ Well,’ said 
Mr. H , ‘I believe I "ll go ashore and give those fellows a shot. You had better 
remain in the boat until Ireturn.’ I therefore landed him, and he walked noiselessly 
into the woods. In a few minutes the sharp report of his gun rang through the 
glades, immediately succeeded by another as ioud and shrill. In a moment the 
woods reverberated with the horrible cries of the monkeys, who had evidently lost 
some of their number. Never did I listen to such an unearthly noise ; but amid the 
uproar I heard Mr. H calling me at the top of his voice to come to his rescue. 
I hastily left the boat, and rushed instantaneously to the assistance of my companion. 
He was entirely surrounded by monkeys, and hundreds of others were coming down 
from the trees, while he was knocking those about him aside with the butt-end of his 
gun. I fired both my barrels into the thickest of them, and probably wounded so 
many that they concluded it was not best farther to prosecute their attack ; for they 
quickly dispersed and fled in every direction. We picked up three or four of the 
dead and carried them along with us. Mr. H assured me that if he had been 
alone he would have been most seriously bitten, if not killed” Our narrator mentions 
another friend who, while in his canoe on the stream, shot a bird which fell into the 
water. His dog, who was with him in the boat, jumped out to get it. In a moment 
the wide jaws of an alligator twenty feet long appeared above the surface, which 
seized both dog and bird, and they sunk to rise no more.’ 

As the writer was about leaving Juncal, he beheld an example of what Scorr 
terms ‘ lugging in by ear and horn: ‘ We passed the day on board the schooner, to 
see them take in cattle. I had came down thus early in order to witness this opera- 
tion. A pen is made on the margin of a precipitous bank, into which the cattle are 
driven. A lasso is first thrown around the head of one of the oxen, who is forced over 
the bank into the water. A strong noose is then cast from the boat round his horns, 
and he is raised up by means of a pully, and put in the hold, where he is fastened. 
All are individually taken on board in this manner. They look exceedingly comical 
while suspended by their horns, their eyes dilated, and every muscle stretched to its 
utmost capacity. Although I pitied the poor animals, I could not refrain from laugh- 
ter at the ridiculous appearance they made while thus hanging in the air like a bale 
of goods.’ While at Caripe, the name of an estate belonging to ALEXANDER CAMPBELL, 
Esq., a gentleman greatly esteemed for his kindness and liberality to Americans, our 
traveller records the following occurrence: ‘ We became acquainted while in the city 
with an Englishman by the name of Granam, who had left his native country in quest 
of health, with his wife and only child. He had devoted most of his time to the study 
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of natural history, and had succeeded in acquiring by industry and perseverance a very 
valuable collection of specimens. His younger brother had just arrived from Eu- 
rope to accompany him home. Desirous of showing him the beauties of the country, 
he suggested a trip to Caripe, whither, in company with a faithful black, who had 
been his constant companion, they all went. . Wishing one day to cross over to the 
island of Marajo, distant about ten or twelve miles, he went out in a little montaria, 
with his wife and child, to gain a larger one which was waiting at anchor for him in 
the river, about half a mile from the shore. ‘Through some carelessness or misman- 
agement, the frail boat was upset and all plunged into the water. Every exertion 
was made by those in the larger vessel to save them, but without avail ; husband, wife 
and child were drowned. This most tragic scene was witnessed by young GraHaM 
from the beach ; but alas! he could render no assistance. What tumultuous throes 
of anguish must have wrung that orphan brother’s heart, on beholding those most 
dear to him on earth swallowed up in a moment by the relentless wave ; leaving him 
alone, in a land of strangers! Mr.Granam himself was an active swimmer, but he 
lost his life in endeavoring to save that of his wife. ‘Their bodies, tightly locked to- 
gether in the cold embrace of death, floated ashore. ‘They loved in life, and in death 
they were not divided.’ A rude grave was digged in the sand, and the sad remains 
of worth and beauty consigned to its bosom. Here, amid the solitude of beautiful 
nature, and on the banks of the king of rivers, they sweetly repose. No tear of friend- 
ship bedews the spot, but the rising tide of the mighty Amazon daily weeps over it. 


Martyrs to the science they so successfully prosecuted, they are calmly sleeping at 
Caripe : ; 





‘ THERE breathes the odor of summer flowers, 
And the music of birds is there.’ ’ 


The reader having now been favorably introduced to our correspondent, we shall 
permit him to gossip with them ‘ a discretion.’ He mentions this amusing occurrence 
at Para: ‘ At all the important parts of the city, such as the palace, custom-house, 
etc., guards are stationed, whose business it is to be vigilant during the day, and to 
hail all persons who pass by after eight o’clock at night. One evening a drunken 
English sailor was staggering past the custom-house, when he was hailed by the 
guard, ‘Quem var la?’ (* Who goes there?) ‘The customary reply to this inter- 
rogatory is, ‘ Amigo;’ (‘A friend.’) Our hero, not understanding the language, nor 
what business any one had to address him in such an authoritive manner, in a Sten- 
torian voice cried out, ‘ You d——d screaming Portuguese son-of-a-gun, stop your 
noise, or I il send you toh—lIl!’ The guard, thinking of course that he could not 
speak the language, and that he was merely telling him so in English, let him 
pass in.’ ‘ One cannot forbear noticing the extreme politeness of the Portuguese in 
the streets. It is the custom universally for a Brazilian gentleman on meeting a 
stranger, to take off his hat, and bowing, to salute him with the popular expression, 
‘ Viva Senhor ;’ (‘ Long life, Sir.) We were astonished at observing the respect that 
was paid us on our first arrival; by the men who spoke and the maidens who 
sweetly smiled.’ . . . Some idea of the success with which our adventurers prose- 
cuted their researches, may be gathered from the subjoined catalogue of a portion of 
their collection: ‘ Our live stock was quite numerous ; consisting of monkeys, an 
ant-bear, an armadillo, two roseate spoonbills, and as many egrets, together with 
several loquacious parrots. ‘These animals afforded us an infinite deal of amusement. 
The birds became so attached to us that they would come at our call, and take their 
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food from our hands. The parrots shortly learned to repeat two or three English 
phrases, which they seemed to delight in pronouncing continually, even to the exclusion 
of their mother tongue. We had also among our feathered collection a single macaw : 
this bird was about two feet in length, and beautifully marked with blue and red. 
He was very affectionate in his disposition, and appeared to understand all we said to 
him. Whenever dinner or any other meal was ready, he always, at the ringing of 
the bell, perched himself upon the back of the chair at the head of the table, and 
waited patiently for us toserve him.’ . . . ‘ An Indian brought usa live coral-snake 
one day, which he had recently caught in the forest. It was more than three feet in 
length, and regularly banded with alternate rings of black, scarlet and yellow. Al- 
though naturally very poisonous, yet the one in question had been deprived of its 
fangs, and consequently rendered harmless. For the sake of security we put him in 
a small wooden box, little thinking that it would be possible for him to get out, and 
then placed the box in our own apartment. In the night the reptile forced out the 
bottom of his cage and in the course of his perambulations found his way into the 
cook’s room. Being awake, she aroused us by her screams. We rushed to her aid, 
and on discovering the cause of her fear, attempted to catch the wily serpent, but 
our efforts were in vain. The reptile escaped through a crevice in the floor, and we 
never saw our favorite (‘ favorite /’) again.’ 

As this is the season when India-rubbers are called into requisition, the reader may 
like to know something of the modus-operandi of their manufacture: ‘ The stranger 
in Para cannot fail to notice the singular manner in which India-rubber shoes are 
transported from place to place. He will see slaves bearing long poles thickly strung 
with them, marching along and keeping time to a slow discordant chant. These 
shoes are mostly manufactured in the interior and brought down the river by the In- 
dians. The tree (Siphilla Elastica) is exceedingly peculiar in appearance. It has 
large thick leaves, and reaches the height of eighty and sometimes an hundred feet. 
The trees are tapped in the same manner as the New-Englanders tap maple trees, 
from which a thick liquid resembling cream flows out. This is collected in earthen 
jars, where it is kept until desired for use. ‘The operation of making the shoes con- 
sists in first igniting the fruit of a species of palm, which yields a thick dark smoke. 
They then teke a wooden last, with a handle, and having poured the liquid over it, a 
coating of which remains, they hold it over the ignited fruit; the action of the smoke 
upon the gum causes it in time to assume a black color. After the requisite number 
of coats have been given in this manner, the shoes are exposed to the sun to harden. 
India-rubber constitutes one of the principal exports of Para. More than two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand shoes are annually exported from this province ; in fact, almost 
all the India-rubber consumed in the United States comes from this source. . . . Our 
correspondent gives an amusing description of the freaks of the electrical eel. He is 
writing from ship-board: ‘ One day, wishing to change the water in which our eels 
were kept, we upset the tub on the deck, and thus threw them out. Having replen- 
ished the vessel with fresh water, we requested one of the sailors to put them in. He 
proceeded to do so; but no sooner had he touched it with his hand, than he received 
a shock which caused him to drop it in a moment. He attempted it again, but with 
no better success than before. Great was the amazement of his fellows, who all tried 
in turn to put the mysterious fish into the tub; but none succeeded. It was amusing 
to see their looks of wonder at the strange sensations which they had severally expe- 


rienced. The mate looked on in silence and surprise ; and being himself wholly un- 
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acquainted with the properties of the reptiles, he supposed the sailors dropped them 
more on account of their slipperiness than any other cause. On the strength of this 
opinion, he walked up boldly to the largest one, and in order to retain his grasp, seized 
him with great force; but the eel, little relishing such an assault, gave him so se- 
vere a shock that he ‘ dropped him like a hot potato,’ nor could he be prevailed on to 
make a second trial. At length the captain procured a shovel and put them both in 
without any farther difficulty. The next day I observed one of the monkeys drink- 
ing from the tub; but having accidentally put his head down too far, his nose came in 
contact with one of the eels, by which he received a shock that made him beat a 
precipitous retreat. As soon however as he had somewhat recovered from its effects, 
he returned with vehement wrath depicted in his interesting countenance. Having 
mounted himself upon the side of the tub, he brought the eel a severe thwack on the 
head with his paw. He immediately received another shock, but being no philosopher, 
he struck the animal again and again, until finally he came to the conclusion that it 
was altogether too shocking an affair to prosecute farther; whereupon he retired, gar- 
rulously giving vent to his intense disgust.’ We take reluctant leave of our young 
and talented correspondent’s narrative ; only until our next number however, unless 
some enterprising publisher shall in the mean time solicit the work at our hands for 
present publication. It well deserves that honor, as we shall still farther establish 
hereafter. 


Gossip with READERS AND CorRESPONDENTS. — There was a friend sitting a month 
ago in the old cushioned fauteuil which spreads its inviting arms in an opposite cor- 
ner of our sanctum, whose heart, then so warm and sympathetic, is now cold in the 
grave. And yet it scarcely seems true that Henry Logan Cuipman is dead ; ‘ Curr.,’ 
as his friends delighted to term him, in diminutive, whose love of the humorous 
beamed in his eyes, and played, like flitting summer sunlight and shadow upon a 
meadow, over his tell-tale features. But he is gone, and we shall see his face no 
more. A thousand reminiscences of scenes and events he had treasured up, in the 
numerous voyages which he had made in his country’s service, are buried with him ; 
and our readers have to lament with us the dimming of a light that shone so brightly ; 
the untimely removal of @ writer from whose natural and most facile pen they had 
good reason to hone so much. ‘There was something more than usually impressive 
in the circumstances of his death. After several years’ absence in the naval service, 
he found himself, on his return to his native country, in the neighborhood of a lovely 
and gifted young lady, to whom he had long been devotedly attached, and to whom 
he would doubtless before have been united, but for the objections of her relatives 
and friends, and her own reluctant disinclination, on the score of the long separations 
from each other which active service afloat would necessarily occasion. He deemed 
his fate a hard one at the time, but submitted to it with becoming fortitude ; and not 
until he again encountered accidentally in town the object of his old affection was 
the hope of a future union reawakened in his bosom. But the mutual flame was 
again rekindled between the lovers; and at the residence of her family near the city, 
where he was a frequent visitor, their vows were once more plighted. We have 
seen many happy persons in the course of our life, but we never have seen a man so 
entirely happy as our friend at this period. ‘The last time but one that we saw him, 
he told us he ‘ would not exchange places with any king in Europe ; and he read te 
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us a letter which he had just penned to his aged mother, describing, in terms of the 
warmest affection, his happiness at the reiinion with one whom he had loved so long 
and so fervently. On that evening, as we afterward learned, overcome with joy at 
his benignant and happy fortune, he invited three or four fellow-officers to a small 
supper-party. Here, owing to an ‘ intoxication of delight’ and its natural enhance- 
ment by a libéral circulation of champaigne, he became somewhat elated ; insomuch 
that when he reached his vessel the circumstance was noted by the officer on duty 
and officially reported at the appropriate quarter. Being one of the best officers in 
the service, he was overwhelmed with mortification at his error; and the next morn- 
ing, in a moment of deeply-sensitive reflection upon his case, he sent in his resigna- 
tion. He was solicited, almost implored, by his friends to recall it; but he for some 
time declined to do so, and in due course was officially apprized of its acceptance at 
the department. The ‘iron entered into his soul’ when he learned, by an affectionate 
but reproving letter, from one whose good opinion he would not have forfeited for the 
whole world, that some ‘ good-natured friend’ had communicated his misfortune to 
her family, and that the intelligence had had an adverse effect upon his dearest in- 
terests. We saw poor CuipMan but once after this. His usually cheerful and happy 
face was ‘sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought’ too deep for words or tears ; 
and he was about departing for Washington to make personal interest for his restora- 
tion to the service to which he had always been an honor. A short time after his 
arrival at the capital he was seized with a violent brain-fever, which terminated his 
existence in a few hours. We shall not soon look upon his like again. He was a 
most kind-hearted, ingenuous, generous man; an excellent officer ; a true friend, a 
pleasant companion, an agreeable and witty writer, in verse and prose, and an ad- 
mirable racconteur of the various entertaining adventures which he had witnessed or 
experienced at different periods of his eventful life. Weare not without the hope of 
obtaining access to our friend’s miscellaneous papers, which we have had the pleasure 
of looking over with him; and which, independent of an uncollated subsection of 
the amusing sketches under the title of ‘ Lobscouse,’ contain many things which 
would add to the literary reputation of the writer, as they certainly would to the en- 
joyment of our readers. - - - Here is a very graceful little poem, from the pen of 
Tuomas Macketar. It is called ‘The Beautiful Land?’ 
‘ THERE is a land immortal, ‘Though dark and drear the passage 
The beautiful of lands ; That leadeth to the gate, 
Beside the ancient portal Yet grace comes with the message 


A sentry grimly stands : To souls that watch and wait; 


He only can undo it, And, at the time appointed, 


And open wide the door, A messenger comes down, 
And mortals who pass through it And leads the Lorp’s anointed 
Are mortals never more ! From th’ cross to glory’s crown. 
‘That glorious land is Heaven, | ‘Their sighs are lost in singing, 
And Death the sentry grim; | They ’re blessed in their tears ; 
The Lorp therefore has given Their journey heavenward winging, 
The opening keys to him. They leave to earth their fears. 
And ransomed spirits, sighing Death like an angel seemeth: 
And sorrowful for sin, ‘ We welcome thee !’ they cry; 
Pass through that gate in dying, Their face with glory beameth, 
And freely enter in. ’T is life for them to die!’ 


We should be glad to hear often from the-author of these lines. - - - Amone 
the remarkable specimens of aboriginal eloquence recorded by Colonel M‘Kenney, in 
his interesting work on the Indians, is the following by Sxenanpoan, the ‘ good 
Oneida,’ who lived upward of a century. A while previous to his death a friend 
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called to see him, and inquired after his health. ‘I am an aged hemlock,’ was the 
reply of the old chief; ‘ the winds of an hundred winters have whistled through my 
branches, and I am dead at the top. Why I yet live, the great Goop Spirit only 
knows. When I am dead, bury me by the side of my mipister and friend, that I may 
go up with him at the great resurrection.’ Kusick was a chief of the Tuscaroras. 
He was in the old war, and bore a lieutenant’s commission from the hand of Wasu- 
incTon. He was placed on the pension-list at the instance of the agent and the 
Register of the Treasury. Some years after, Colonel M‘Kenney, when passing 
through the Tuscarora reserve, on his way to the wilderness, stopped opposite to 
Kusick’s cabin, and walked up to see the old chief. He found him engaged in dry- 
ing fish. After the usual greeting, the agent asked him if he continued to receive 
his pension. ‘ No,’ answered Kusick, ‘no; Congress passed a law making it neces- 
sary for me to swear that I could n’t live without it. Now here is my little log-cabin, 
and it is my own; here ’s my patch, where I can raise corn and beans and pumpkins ; 
and there ’s Lake Oneida, where I can catch fish. I can make out to live with these, 
without the pension ; and to say I could not, would be to lie io the Great Spirit’ What 
a lesson to many a ‘lordly white !’ - Tue sun to-night has gone down behind the 
fading yellow wouds that look from the heights above the Hudson upon its turbid waves ; 
the hollow winds, freshened from the far hills that rise cold and pale, the oceanward 
barriers to ‘the vast inland stretched beyond the sight,’ are sighing, ‘ mournfully, O! 
mournfully,’ about our silent sanctum, and whirling the dead leaves around the creak- 
ing shutters. How can we choose but think, that so descended the red sun, so 
looked the faded woods, so rolled the river its angry waters to the main, so swelled 
the anthem of the hollow winds, but a brief twelvemonth ago? Some such thoughts 
too were in the mind of our friend and correspondent, ‘J. HonzyweE..,’ when he 
penned and despatched to us these admirable lines: 


‘AGAIN, ob! month of melancholy, 
Full of pale thought and sad presage, 
Thou callest up each youthful folly, 
To haunt me in my pilgrimage. 
Why urge, with hollow voice and cold, 
Disheartened Manhood to remember ? 
I feel that Iam growing old 
Without thy warning, bleak Novemeer! 


‘Wild and remorseless wind8 are singing, 
In mournful tones, the dirge of Summer, 
And the hoar Frost is broadcast flinging 
The blight of an unwelcome comer ; 
I meet you now o’er times te sigh, 
Which I would not, but must remember, 
When ye, oh! winds and frost and I 
Met in a bappier past November! 


‘Thou dost evoke, in swift transition, 
A shadowy and tumultuous throng 
Of scenes that once were all Elysian, 
Wheo the heart beat with pulses strong ; 
But only with malicious smile, 
To ask if I youth’s hopes remember, 
Which have been tombed this weary while, 
Back in a long, long gone November ! 


‘ Thou bring’st me not my promised pleasures ; 
Thy dead leaves fall with plaintive sound, 
And like those leaves, life’s hoarded treasures 
Fall withering on the waste around. 
*T is said the woods are glorious now, 
And that thy robes are gay, November ; 
But tears obstruct my sight — and thou 
Dost make me sad with thy ‘Remember!’’ 





One feels these fine lines. . . . ‘Remembrances of Boyhood’ shall appear, ; we do 
‘think the article worthy.’ Speaking of boyhood, we may as well add, that we have 
recently had quite a practical illustration of the pleasure to be derived from certain of 
its reminiscences. During a recent visit to an esteemed friend in the country, whose 
hospitable mansion rises amidst its painted autumnal trees, within sound of the cataract 
of Cohoes, we joined a pleasant party to visit, over the Hudson, the lofty summit of 
‘ Mount Rafinesque,’ (named after an old contributor to this Magazine,) from which 
a magnificent and most varied view may be commanded. As we alighted from our 
barouche, at the foot of the last great acclivity, and began to ascend through the forest 
that skirts its base, so it was that the fresh mountain air did greatly dilate the heart 
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and expand the spiritsof ‘Orv Knick.,’ who left the ‘ honorable member,’ his guests 
and the charming ladies of his household behind him, while Zaccuerus-like, he ran on 
in advance, and climbed some forty or fifty feet to the top of a small ‘ staddle,’ having 
it in mind to perform a common feat of his boyhood ; namely, to ‘sway’ the same by 
grasping its top and dropping slowly to the ground with the yielding trunk. Now 
look you what befel: ‘ Do me the favor to observe!’ exclaimed ‘ Op Knick.,’ as he 
threw himself free from the body of the sapling. Down he went, with a sensation 
as of sinking slowly in a balloon, when presently, while yet about fifteen feet from the 
ground, he suddenly ‘ heard something drop!’ The individual who emerged from 
under the bruised branches of that prostrate ash, (so unlike the lithe saplings familiar 
to his boyhood,) was rubbing several of his own limbs, for some cause or other ; and 
we can answer for him, that when he saw the ‘honorable member’ smothering a 
titter, and his fair household suppressing a large amount of giggle ; when he heard 
them say that they were ‘ sorry that the tree had broken so soon; very sorry; did n’t 
know the time, in fact, for several years, when they had been quite so sorry ; when 
‘Oxp Knick.’ saw and heard this, he was discomforted within himself, and his counte- 
nance fell; for then he knew that they were laughing at him. There was a lame 
male ‘ human’ about the house that night, doing something with laudanum and opo- 
deldoc ; yet he did not forget, amidst his thoughts of ‘ the toil to that mountain led,’ the 
matchless view of city, village, mountain, ‘field and flood,’ which was commanded 
from its lofty summit, on that glorious October afternoon. But we ‘ gossip out of sea- 
son.’ . - - AN Easton (Pa.) correspondent (would we were there at this moment, 
with our friends B and L , on their way to the Delaware Water-Gap !) 
sends us the following. It is one of the vérités veritables, and is taken from ‘ The 
Yellow Dwarf, an original extravaganza on the fairy tale of that name : 








‘Tue question is, ‘To be or not to be ;’ 
If ’t is to be, to be of course it will, 
If not to be, then something must be, still ; 
What must be, must be; that appears to me 
To be as plain as even A. B. C. 
Take one from two, and itis very plain 
That one will very probably remain ; 
But if that two should not be two, but one, 
Deduct, and the remainder will be none; 
So if from six you take the figure four, 
Two will be left, and not a fraction more ; 
Although by adding six to four, ’t is plainer, 
The four will be of course by six the gainer.’ 


These ‘ preinises’ are as impregnable as the assumptions ventured by the author of 
a poem entitled ‘ Incontrovertible Facts,’ which opened as follows: 
‘Boston is n't in Bengal, 
Flannel drawers are n’t made of tripe ; 
Lobsters wear no specs at all, 

And cows do n’t smoke the German pipe!’ 
‘Clear as mud!’ . . - Ir we were to say on this side of the water what plain-speak- 
ing Englishmen say of themselves, it would be set down we fear to something like 
national ill-will. Puncn, for example, avows that ‘in his heart’ he thinks an English 
snob, for self-sufficiency and braggartism, without a parallel in his way: 

‘ Anout the British Snob there is commonly no noise, no bluster, but the calmness of profound con- 
viction. We are better than all the world; we do n't question the opinion at all; it’s an axiom. We 
are the first chop of the world: we know the fact so well in our secret hearts, that a claim set up else- 
where is simply ludicrous. My dear brother reader, say, as a man of honor, if you are not of this 


opinion? Do you think any body your equal? You don’t — you gallant British Snob — you know 
you don’t. Aud I am inclined to think it is this conviction, and the consequent bearing of the Eng- 
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lishman toward the foreigner whom he condescen4s to visit, this confidence of superiority,which holds 
up the head of the owner of every English hat-box from Sicily to St. Petersburgh, that makes us so 
magnificently hated throughout Europe as we are.’ . - . ‘ Legions of Englishmen are patronising 
Europe at this moment ; being kind to the Pope, or good-natured to the Kine or HOLLAND, or con- 
descending to inspect the Prussian reviews. When NicHoxas came here, who reviews a quarter of 
a million of pairs of moustachios to his breakfast every morning, we tqgpk him off to Windsor and 
showed him two whole regiments of six or eight hundred Britons a-piece, with an air as much as to 
say, ‘ There, my boy, look at that! Those are Englishmen, those are, and your master whenever you 
please,’ as the nursery song says. The British Snob is long, long past skepticism, and can afford to 


laugh quite good-humoredly at those conceited Yankees, or besotted little Frenchmen, who set up as 
models of mankind. They, forsooth !’ 


Puncu proceeds to illustrate his theme by a description of a ‘ British snob’ whom 
he encountered at Bologna: ‘ He came down and seated himself at the breakfast- 
table, with a surly scow] on his salmon-colored blood-shot face, strangling in a tight 
cross-barred cravat; his linen and appointments so perfectly stiff and spotless that 
every body at once recognised him as a dear countryman. Only our port-wine and 
other admirable institutions could have produced a figure so insolent, so stupid, so gen- 
tlemanlike.’ At table the snob met with a congenial spirit; and over the smoking 
tea, which hissed as it lubricated his ‘hot coppers,’ he d— d the waiters, ‘ p’sha’d the 
French fleet, pooh-pooh’d the French marine,’ and showed how they would be threshed 
into nonentity, if they ever dared to go to war with England again. But hear the 
summing up: 


‘Tue brutal ignorant peevish bully of an Englishman is showing himself every where. One of 
the dullest creatures under heaven, he goes trampling Europe under foot, shouldering his way into 
galleries and cathedrals, and bustling into palaces with his buckram uniform. At church or theatre, 
gala or picture-gallery, his face never varies. A thousand delightful sights pass before his blood-shot 
eyes, and don’t affect him. Countless brilliant scenes of life and manners are shown him, but never 
move him. He goes to church, and calls the practices there degrading and superstitious, as if his 
altar was the only one that was acceptable. He goes to picture-galleries, and is more ignorant about 
art thana French shoe-black. Art, Nature pass, and there is no dot of admiration in his stupid eyes; 
nothing moves him, except when a very great man comes his way, and then the rigid proud self-confi- 
dent inflexible British Snob can be as humble as a flunky and as supple as a harlequin.’ 


Pray remember, ‘ Broruer Joun,’ that it was no ‘Yankee’ nor ‘ Jonnny Crapaun’ 
who drew this picture. . . . ‘D.’isavery‘sad’ bard. We ‘save him from himself’ 


by giving only one, and the best, of his five crambo stanzas, entitled ‘’7'is Pleasant 
to be Sad. WHearken! 


‘ THE song that ’s set to lively airs 
O’er somc has witching power, 
And tender lays of love will spell 
The youth that seeks the bower ; 
But there are songs of plaintive strains 
That makes the heart feel bad, 
And listening to their mournful tones, 
’'T is pleasant to be sad !’ 


If we have made our correspondent ‘ feel bad,’ he will find it ‘ pleasant,’ accord- 
ing to his own luminous philosophy. - - - A pusLic dinner was recently given to 
Mr. Epwin Forrest, the distinguished American actor, by many of his friends in 
this city. It was well attended, and passed off, as we learn, with much éclat. It 
was a well-deserved tribute to an excellent actor, a good citizen, and a man of ac- 
knowledged character, who in his whole career has kept himself unspotted from the 
vices which ‘most easily beset’ the members of his much-abused profession. Mr. 
Bryant, who presided, made an admirable speech, calling up Mr. Forrest, who could 
not but acquit himself with ability. Davin Granam, Esq., the vice-chairman, paid a 
high and deserved tribute to the chairman, the first poet of the age. Mr. Henry 
PxacibE, the universal favorite, was brought out by a complimentary toast, to which 
he responded in some of the most felicitous remarks of the night. The author of 
+ Puffer Hopkins’ called himself out, ‘in the heel of the evening,’ in some ‘ cruel words’ 
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against the ‘ North-American Review.’ This was in bad taste, surely, and as cer- 
tainly so deemed; but something was to be pardoned in consideration of the lace- 
rating thorn that rankled in his side. Yet we think the true policy for him would have 
been to smother his rage, and leave the hard words unsaid ; for there were those pre- 
sent who had taken the ‘ North-American Review’ for upward of thirty years, and 
half-a-dozen travelled gentlemen who had been made aware of the distinguished honor 
which this able Quarterly had reflected and still reflects abroad, upon the literary 
progress of the United States. . . . Mr. H. W. Hewer, the original publisher and 
engraver of the ‘ Illustrated SuaksreareE,’ now issuing in numbers by the Brorners 
Harper, has discovered or invented a method of printing engravings in colors, by 
one impression, which will form one of the most important pictorial improvements of 
the day. Nothing can be more beautiful than the specimens we have examined. 
They are equal to, and very much resemble, fine water-color drawings. Mr. Hewet 
has in preparation, for some enterprising publisher, the ‘Arabian Nights’ Entertain- 
ments,’ a new translation from the Arabic, with copious notes by Lang, author of 
‘The Modern Egyptians ;’ illustrated by many hundred superb engravings on wood, 
from original designs by WiLtu1am Harvey. The American edition will be complete, 
with all the engravings, notes, etc. It will appear in thirty-two copious numbers, in 
the first style of pictorial and typographical art. Won't there be a book for all lovers 
of Arabian romance? Rejoice, ye youths of both sexes, around the winter fire- 
side! - - + Our thanks are due to ‘E. K.,’ of Brooklyn, for the ‘Autumn Thoughts.’ 
He is right in his impression that the lines were written by the late Wiis GayLorp 
Cxiark. The poem is one of that lamented writer’s less carefully-finished effusions ; 
yet the last two stanzas will strike the reader, we think, as being felieitous: 
‘I may not ask, as thronging back ‘I may not ask, but this I feel, 

To my lone soul, these memories come, That clouds have dim’d my brightest sky ; 
Why the dim cloud o’er Pleasure’s track That cankering cares have come to steal 

Came with its shadowy fold of gloom: The light from manhood’s thoughtful eye ; 
I may not ask why Love again Yet still I gaze, and feel as one 

May never bless my lonely hours, Who, travelling, marks alandscape passed 


Or o’er life’s dull and weary plain Where streams the influence of the sun, 
Scatter its sunlight and its flowers. Whilecloud and storm are round him cast!’ 


An esteemed Southern friend and correspondent, writing us from ‘ Rowland Springs, 
Cass county, Georgia,’ and enclosing us one of his always welcome communications, 
observes: ‘I had thought that I was done with verse for the rest of my life, but the 
holiday of a few weeks in this mountain region, where the wild Indian so lately roamed, 
has brought back some faint memories of my romantic days, and I have endeavored 
to woo the coy muse. She has become so cold, however, from my long neglect of her, 
that I could coax but little out of her. You gentleman of the north can scarcely be- 
lieve that we have in Georgia so many fine things as are grouped in this region ; but 
it is true that we have here, within the compass of a few miles, mines of gold, iron, 
lead and coal, to say nothing of the diamonds that lie scattered about, and the beau- 
tiful scenery spread broadcast over the land. But I have lingered out my few days 


of holida 
f holiday, ‘ And have looked on hill and plain 
That I ne’er shall see again ;’ 


for I am on my way back to the dust and toil of week-day, work-day life, and to my 
allotted task of helping to drag the so-called car of Justice. And so, farewell poetry, 
mountain stream, and woodland nymph !— and come on, ye ill-shapen, strife-beget- 
ting demons of the law! But while you roam through the garden-walks of literature, 
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cast some passing thoughts on the poor pilgrim who is struggling with weary steps 

over the desert ways of strife.’ While our friend was hastening back to his official 

‘ bench’ at the capital, we were with kindred reluctance hurrying back (from our only 

summer jaunt) to our professional chair. Yet the scenes we then saw are sometimes 

before us in our silent sanctum. ‘They even come in the night-watches ; and often, 
‘WHEN sleep the eye-lids fills, 


Our spirit seems to walk abroad 
Among the mighty hills 


And so has it been, we doubt not, with our friend. . A NORTHERN correspondent 


sends us the following, which was suggested by the ‘ Number twelve, pegged heel’ an- 
ecdote in our last gossipry : ‘ An amazing pair of feet appeared in the bar-room of an 
ambitious village-inn, late one evening, the owner of which inquired anxiously for 
the boot-black. ‘The bell rang nervously, and in a moment a keen Yankee illustra- 
tor of ‘ Day anp Marrtin’s best’ popped into the room.’ ‘ Bring me a jack! exclaimed 
the man of great ‘under-standing.’ The waiter involuntarily started forward, but 
chancing to catch a glimpse of the boots, he stopped short, and after another and 
closer examination said, with equal twang and emphasis: ‘I say yeéu, you aint a-goin’ 
to leave this world in a hurry ; you’ve got too good a hold onto the ground. Want 
a boot-jack,eh? Why, bless your soul, there aint a boot-jack on airth big enuff for 
them boots! I don’t b'lieve that a jack-ass could get ’em off’ My stars! man!’ 
cried our friend of the big feet, ‘ what ’ll I do? I can’t get my boots off without a 
jack? ‘I tell you what J should do,’ replied ‘ Boors,’ ‘ if they was mine ; I should 
walk back to the fork of the road, and pull ’em off there! That would fetch ’em, 
I guess!’ . « . Iv was an exceedingly pleasant surprise to us the other evening, 
after dining with an old and long-esteemed friend, to walk into the drawing-room to 
witness the opening of a fine marble statue, from the chisel (and head) of Mr. H. K. 
Brown, a young but already very distinguished American sculptor, recently returned 
to this country from a long residence in Rome. ‘The figures are of a boy and dog ; 
the former holding the latter back by his chain and collar from lapping a bowl of milk 
which stands upon the floor. The boy, in position, drawing and expression, is a very 
charming conception. The surface of the body and limbs is flesh-like, and the head 
and face are full of grace and beauty. ‘The eagerness of the animal is forcibly de- 
picted in every feature of the head, including the ears and fore-shoulder. There 


are other works of the same sculptor recently arrived, but not unboxed as we write, 


to which we shall pay our respects hereafter. Mr. Brown is a young artist of the first 


order of genius, and what is not always the case, as modest as he is gifted. - - - Wr 
have received from Pittsburgh, (Penn.,) a poem addressed to the Steamer New- 
Hampshire, a very popular boat, which under the capable supervision of the Messrs. 


ALuens has acquired a wide repute on the western waters. If the poem were not 


much too long, we would insert it with pleasure ; for we hear on all sides that the 
boat whose long and varied voyage it describes is worthy of all the praise which she 


has elicited at the hands of our correspondent. - We do not often envy any 


human being; but we confess to having entertained something of this feeling toward 
the possessor of a beautiful house and charming grounds, which we passed daily, in 
a fashionable quarter of the town, during the pleasant October days. But one morn- 
ing we saw the owner among his grapes and flowers and fountains; a tall, care-worn, 
thin-visaged man, who stood tremblingly on ‘his pins’ and surveyed his beautiful 


possessions. Ah! thought we, there is a ‘compensation’ in every thing. ‘ What 
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pleasure can it be to thee,’ says an eloquent divine, ‘to wrap the living skeleton in 
purple, and wither alive in cloth-of-gold, when the clothes serve only to upbraid the 
uselessness of thy limbs, and the rich fare only reproaches thee, and tantalizes the 
weakness of thy stomach.’ So ‘let us to our mutton,’ with that good digestion 
which waits on an appetite that is most like a hungry anaconda’s. - - - We are 
well pleased to learn that the extensive piano-forte establishment of Messrs. Strop- 
ART AND Dunnam, which was some time since destroyed by fire, has been again re- 
built, and is now in successful operation, with its full complement of workmen. As 
the pianos from this old established house are held second to no instruments in the 
world, we are performing a public service in mentioning that all orders can now be 
supplied by the proprietors with ‘ promptness and despatch.’ - - - Our readers will 
have been made aware, before these pages are before them, of the sad death of Mr. 
Witxiam Kirxxanp, of this city. He was about to return from Newburgh, in the 
neighborhood of which place he had gone to see his little son who was at school. 
‘ The wind was high, the night was dark,’ when he left the hotel at Newburgh to 
take the night-boat to town; and being somewhat near-sighted, with impaired sense 
of sound, he must have walked off unperceived from the very indifferently-lighted 
dock. ‘ Mr. Kirkianp,’ justly remarks a contemporary, ‘ was a man of ripe scholar- 
ship, of amiable and upright character, and singular disinterestedness. He had just 
begun, in connection with his wife, well known as one of our most lively and popular 
writers, a new weekly religious paper, which promised the most abundant success. 
He has departed in the prime of his years, and when the studies and experiences of 
a laborious life were about to be turned to the greatest avail for the good of mankind.’ 
With his deeply-afflicted wife and family a warm sympathy is universal ; for of few 
among us could it so truly be said, ‘ He lived beloved and died lamented.’ He was only 
forty-five. - - - Tue moon is poetical, dear ‘ Babylonian,’ but you are not, exactly. 
We never look at our ‘ pale mistress’ without thinking how the dead have gazed upon 
her as we are gazing, noting the marks upon her face ; how ‘ they who go down to 
the sea in ships’ have dwelt upon her, a track of calm effulgence streaming the while 
to the vessel’s side ; and they too who in sweet country haunts sit under tall trees 
and drink in. the quiet loveliness of the landscape, ‘silvery in her chaste light.’ 
Yes, there is poetry in this; it is not ‘all moonshine,’ as some may perhaps sup- 
pose. - - - Wedonot know when we have encountered a more explicit ‘declaration 
of principles’ than will be found in the following anecdote, which reaches us in a 
note from an Albany correspondent: ‘ A fashionable Jeremy Dippuer not long since 
ordered a suit of clothes of a ‘ crack’ merchant-tailor in town. At the proper time 
he called and asked if they were done. ‘Done? No, Sir!’ replied the tailor; ‘ how 
could you expect them to be made up unless you first secured me? You don’t pay 
your debts, and I cannot afford to give you a suit of clothes.” Our Drppter stared 
with comi-tragic earnestness at the ‘Snip,’ then stepped back, and with a look and 
manner that are utterly indescribable, replied: ‘ Well, that’s d—d bad; for some- 
body’s got to doit!’ - - - Tue ‘Scratches on the Road with a Pewter-Headed 
Cane’ record a remarkable instance of a noble dog standing up in defence of a 
wounded pig against the attack of a cross-grained cur; the pig mean while mani- 
festing his knowledge of the kindly intentions of his defender, by standing perfectly 
still and permitting him to lick his wounds. It’s curious, certainly, but ‘ no great 
scratch, Mr. Hoop; you can ‘come up’ to a better, certainly. Indeed, we have 
evidence in our portfolio that you have done so. - - - ‘ Fur whirligig of Fate brought 
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about the revenges’ of one man of our acquaintance, when he wasa boy. He had 

been watched by a ‘ tiding-man’ at church, on a sultry Sunday, when he was relieving 

the tedium of listening to a long doctrinal sermon by cutting oblong holes and deep 

initials in the side of the pine pew in which he sat in the gallery; and was led by the 

ear, in presence of the whole congregation, to the ‘condemned pew,’ where all bad 

boys were placed as ina criminal dock. While he was in this conspicuous duress, his 

cheeks burning-red with shame, the holy tiding-man had seated himself at the foot 

of the gallery-stairs, by the open porch-door, where, owing to the sultry day and the 

somnolency of the discourse, he presently began to nod. Now there was a huge goat 
belonging to a deacon, who lived near the church, and this goat had been taught, by 

playing frequently at ‘ bunt’ with a negro-boy of the family, to ‘ run into’ every body 

who appeared to ‘ address themselves to action’ in his line of warfare. ‘ Nothing could 
be more ludicrous,’ says our friend, ‘ than to see this goat, who had been nipping the 
short grass in front of the church, clatter up opposite the nodding ‘ tiding-man,’ and 
stamp two or three times with both feet at once, and turning his head under, as if 
‘ready for the fray.’ Presently he retreated two or three steps, and with one rush 
knocked the sleeping sacristan clear into the side-aisle, and administered an additional 
‘dig’ or two after he lay there. The man bled profusely, and his face was much 
swollen. He was removed to the deacon’s house, and did not leave it until after the 
lapse of three weeks. Our friend observed, that he was ‘ very sorry’ that such an ac- 
cident should have happened! . . . Wuar a blessed and blessing thing is the wide 
social bond of friendly sympathy! We were ruminating this moment, while gazing into 
the fire that flashes fitfully in the grate, how many and how widely separated are they, 
who in our pleasant home-sanctum have communed with us in cordial fellowship 
within the last twelvemonth. Some, alas! have fallen gloriously in their country’s 
service ; others are now sailing on the ‘ great and wide sea’ in another hemisphere ; some 
are in far cities of the Orient, others in towns of the distant Occident ; and many are 
they, in almost every division of our own land, whom we can recall mnemonically by 
a single glance around our apartment. Friends! on land or sea, at home or abroad ; 
on the mountains of the North or the plains of the South ; in the far, far West, or 
extremely down East — Friends! ‘have with you’ all to-night! . . . In these 
humbugeous days of false pretence in literary matters, one hardly receives credit for 
a plain statement of fact; but we must beg our readers to believe that ‘ The Saint 
Leger Papers’ have been delayed through failure in the receipt, by late arrivals, of 
the continuous manuscripts. It was fortunate that this hiatus occurred just at the 
conclusion of ‘ Part First,’ for it would otherwise have been very provoking for our 


readers to be compelled to wait until our next number. . . . Mr. T. Romeyn Brop- 


HEAD has sailed for England, to enter upon his official duties as Secretary of Legation 
at the American Embassy. Mr. Bropueap is an accomplished scholar, an excellent 
writer, a gentleman of polished address and a good heart. ‘The embassy will be hon- 
ored by his appointment. - - - We have had little opportunity to examine the merits 
of the new ‘science’ of ‘Phonography.’ We are quite willing to admit, however, that 
there is wide room for improvement in much of the spelling of the day. We have a 
case in point. A friend informs us, that being in a shop the other day, he remarked 
a dashing-looking person writing a letter at the tradesman’s desk. When he had 
sealed and directed it, he examined the superscription with some scrutiny, and finally 
asked the shop-keeper, ‘ How do you spell Philadelphia? ‘Fel-a-del-fy,’ replied the 
shop-keeper. ‘Then I’ve got it right!’ said the ‘ New-York correspondent ;’ I was 
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thinking praps I’d made a mistake!’ . . . Yes, we are ‘in for it now,’ friend ‘ P.,’ 


past peradventure : 
‘ Tue clover-fields have lost their tints of green, 
The beans are full, and leaves are blanched and lean, 
And winter’s piercing breath prepares to drain 
The thin green blood from every willow’s vein.’ 


‘ Well, who cares? Now for theatres, concerts and town-parties ; those sadly ‘ gen- 
teel’ gatherings, where one meets with ‘ wonderful foreign counts with bushy whiskers 
and yellow faces, and a great deal of dubious jewellery ; young dandies with slim 
waists, self-satisfied simpers, and flowers in their button-holes ; and old stiff, stout bald- 
headed conversazione-roués, whom one meets every where,’ together with the very 
last-caught lion of the season. . . . Wu the kind friend, whose munificent pre- 
sent is enhanced by the delicate manner of the donor’s concealment, permit us to 
tender him here the gratitude of a warm heart? ‘The golden token of his noble gene- 
rosity, whenever we ‘take note of time,’ passing in golden hours, will remind us of 
one of those true spirits who enact generous deeds by stealth, and seek no reward but 
the pleasure which springs from doing good. Kind Unknown! may your heart know 
no change, your sky no cloud! . . . ‘THere goes the old Dutchman who had the 
dangerous geese !’ exclaimed a friend in the country the other day, calling our atten- 
tion to a Dutchman of the oldest ‘ school,’ who was walking slowly along the road.’ 
We asked an explanation. Why, when the Yankees first began to settle in here, he 
was joined one morning by a slab-sided specimen of ’em, as he was picking up the 
quills that his geese had dropped, in their chattering morning waddles, by the edges 
of an oblong pond at the roadside. Presently one of the geese stretched out his 
long neck at the Yankee, who started and ran as if a mad dog were at his heels. 
‘I dold him,’ said the old Dutchman, ‘ not to be avraid ; dat de geese would n’t hurt 
um any ; but de geese did run after him dough, clear over de hill a ways; and none 
of ’em would n’t give um no rest any more, whenever he come along the sdreet. I 
p’lieve dey had a shbite ag’in de Yankees. Mein Gorr! it’s curious, dough, but de 
geese always went away, and did n’t come back any more!’ The secret of that was, 
that the Yankee, who was so afraid of the Dutchman’s geese, had thrown out kernels 
of corn, among which was one with a fish-hook attached. Once swallowed, the angry 
goose was soon in tow after the flying fugitive. - - - ‘A country ‘ Old Mortality,’ 
impressed with the two or three epitaphs given in our last number, has despatched 
us another one, which he assures us is indisputably genuine. It was copied from a 
tomb-stone in the ‘ old country :’ 

‘ Here lies old VawDERHTLDEBROD ! 
Have mercy on his soul, oh Gon; 


As he would have, if he were Gon, 
And you were VANDERHILDEBROD.’ 


Tue ‘Scene at an Auction-Room, in which our eloquent friend Tuomas Bei 
bears a conspicuous and honorable part, will appear in our next.— Wuar has be- 
come of Fianeur? Some scribbler is usurping his style and cognomen in a London 
magazine.— Tue lines of our clever correspondent, E. Curtis Hine, (of whom and 
from whom more hereafter,) will appear in our next. Mr. J. Bayarp Taytor will 
please accept our thanks for his ‘Lines to an American Child in Italy.’ They are 
filed for immediate insertion. ‘J. L.C.’ of Vermont is under consideration. — No- 
tices of several new publications are unavoidably crowded out, together with criti- 
cisms-upon the performances at the Park and Bowery Theatres. 
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Literary Recorp.—No metropolitan publishers ‘ open’ upon the public so richly the present 
month as Messrs. D. APPLETON AND Company. First we have, in a second edition, enlarged, the 
poems of the charming Kentucky poetess, ‘AmELIa,’ now generally known as Mrs, WELBY; a 
volume replete with imagination, informed by a spirit of deep feeling and affection, and remarkable 
in many instances for the exquisite melody of its versification, und a wide range of felicitous simili- 
tude. Next we have, gorgeously illustrated and bound, the ‘ Poetical Works of Thomas Moore,’ 
complete in one volume, prepared and revised by the author. The book is admirably executed, 
and the steel engravings, (which include a noble portrait of the poet, and a view of his country resi- 
dence,) are of the first order of beauty and excellence. This is followed by another attractive book, 
‘Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage,’ quite as elegant in its externals, and considering the size of the work, 
even more profusely illustrated, Then come the ‘Poetical Works of Robert Southey, collected by 
Himself;’ a new edition, including ‘ OL1vER NEwMmANn and other Poems,’ now first published; illus- 
trated with eight fine steel engravings, from drawings by the best artists in England. Preliminary 
notices are affixed to the long poems, the whole of the notes retained, and such additional ones in- 
corporated as the author, since the first publication, has seen occasion to insert. This beautiful edi- 
tion will find a place in the library of every man who is fond of elegant literature. From the same 
publishers we derive two other valuable books by American authors: ‘A Course of Reading for 
Common Schools,’ by Professor MANDEVILLE, of Hamilton College, on the plan of the ‘Elements of 
Reading and Oratory,’ (a volume by the same author, which has been properly commended in the 
KNICKERBOCKER,) and ‘Warner’s Rudimental Lessons in Music,’ a small volume, yet containing the 
primary instruction requisite for all beginners in the art, whether vocal or instrumental. Of the 
first of these two last-named works we may have more to say hereafter. - - - From the enterprising 
house of Messrs. WILEY AND PUTNAM we have, in a portly volume, ‘The Water-Cure in Chronic 
Disease ;’ an exposition of the causes, progress and terminations of various chronic diseases of the 
digestive organs, lungs, nerves, limbs and skin, and of their treatment by water and other hygienic 
means; unquestionably the most complete work upon its theme extant. The author is the eminent 
Dr. Guy, who appears to be a licentiate and fellow of all the royal and medical colleges in Great 
Britain. Also a very interesting yolume, entitled ‘Notes on the North-west, or Valley of the Upper 
Mississippi,’ which covers new ground geographically, and differs in design, plan and mode of treat- 
ment from other works descriptive of the vast region of which it treats; a region almost wholly 
unknown to American geographers twenty years since. It is strictly authentic, and would seem to 
be indispensable to persons seeking information in relation to that portion of the United States. In 
the popular ‘ Library of Choice Reading’ of the same publishers, we are glad to find CARLYLE’s 
‘ Heroes and Hero-Worshippers,’ HazuitTt’s ‘Spirit of the Age,’ (both heretofore noticed in these 
pages,) and the Poems of CaroLInE Bow es, or Mrs. SourHey, a collection which we trust may 
find a wide circulation in this country, for the purity, the simple domestic and devotional feeling, 
and the love of nature and of man, which are its characteristics. Of the ‘Library of American 
Books, MissS. ManGARET FULLER’s ‘Papers on Literature and Art,’ and ‘ The Early Jesuit Missions 
in North America,’ translated by Rev. W1iLL1am INGRAHAM Kup, are the latest issues. Their tardy 
receipt must cobstitute our apology for not noticing them more particularly in the present num- 
ber. The same publishers have given us, in a handsome single volume, ‘The Christmas Carol,’ 
‘The Chimes,’ and ‘The Cricket on the Hearth, by Cuan.tes DickEeNs; (what a delightful feast for 
autumnal aud wirter evenings !) and they will also publish, in the course of the present month, in 
connection with Messrs. James MUNROE AND Company, Boston, ‘Poems by William Thompson Bacon,’ 
a gentleman with whose poetical productions our readers are familiar, and being so, will be glad to 
secure a copy from the forthcoming edition, which is to be very beautiful in itsexternals.. . , Messrs. 
BAKER AND SCRI3NER have among the recent issues of their press a little volume entitled *The Con- 
vict’s Child,’ by CuarLes Burpett. The tears of the ‘litle people’ to whom it was read in the 
sanctum hereabout attested the power and simplicity which mark its contents. The author is cer- 
tainly a pleasing and forcible writer, and we are not surprised at his growing reputation. ‘ Clement 
of Rome, or Scenes from the Christianity of the First Century,’ by Mrs. Jos.yn, is the title of a new 
volume, as yet unperused, from the same press. . - . WE receive (at a late hour) from the New- 
Jersey Historical Society, a work which promises much interest; namely,‘ East-Jersey under the 
Proprietary Governments.’ {t is a well-written and perspicuous narrative of events connected with 
the settlement and progress of the province until the surrender of the government to the crown in 
1702, drawn mainly from original sources. The author, Wirt1am A. WuiTEHEaD, Esq., closes his 
volume with an appendix, containing ‘The Model of the Government of East New-Jersey in Ame- 
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rica,’ by Gzorce Scorrt of Pitlochie, here first reprinted from the original edition of 1685. Mr. 
WHITEHEAD’s extensive and authentic researches seem to have exhausted all the demands of his 
subject. There are many instances of the teachings of History by example, and not a little ‘com- 
parative’ amusement, in the civilized sense, in this volume ; and of these it is our purpose to avail 
ourselves hereafter. . . . THE writer, whoever she may be, of ‘The Wild Rose,’ a pretty little i 
‘booklet’ published recently by Messrs. Henny M. ONDERDONK AND CoMPaNy, has little need to i 
send her verse forth to the public under a nom de plume. ‘GENEVIEVE’ may rest assured that she i 
has a warm fancy and a facility of graceful versification. Take this example, selected quite at ran- 
dom, of her poetical powers : 


SS a A 















‘I saw a rose whose beauteous form 
Raise in the eastern sky, And fragrance seemed to speak 
And as her beams played round me, Of maiden grace and purity, 


‘Ieaw the fair and smiling moon | 
There seemed an angel nigh; | But atear was on its cheek. 
| 







But a cloud of fleecy whiteness It seemed to breathe of sadness, 
Passed o'er her face so pale, That flow’ret bright and fair, 

Which, though it dummed her brightness, And yet ‘'t was all the lovelier 

Was still a lovely veil. For that pure tear-drop there. 















‘Isaw a pure and silver lake, ‘So like the mountain shadow, 
Placid and clear and still And like the cloud so pale, 
Sleeping beneath the moon-beams, | And like the tears upon the rose, j F 






While rose a purple hill As a pure filmy veil; 

Which o'er the lake’s calm bosom Like beauty in which sadness 
Its lengthened shadow threw, Doth gently bear a part, 

And the mingled light and darkness Like all that’s sweet yet mournful, 
Were beautiful to view. Youny Love comes o’er the heart.’ 







a 


As we are closing our number for the month, we receive from the press of Mr. BENJAMIN B. Mus- 
SEY, Boston, an exceedingly handsome volume, containing the ‘Sacred and Miscellaneous Poems of 
William B. Tappan.’ If our readers had not already been made favorably acquainted with Mr. 
Tappan’s poetical talents, as developed in his communications to the KNICKERBOCKER, we should 
regret the necessity which compels us thus briefly to announce the present collection. As it is, how- ‘ 
ever, the mere announcement will be all that his admirers will be likely to require. . . . AMONG 
the recent publications of W. H. Granam, Tribune-Buildings, are FARNHAm’s ‘Life, Travels and 
Adventures in California, and Scenes in the Pacific Ocean,’ a very interesting work, and Hon. JoHN 
Quincy Apams’ ‘Lives of Celebrated Statesmen,’ with a sketch of the author by CuarLtes W. Ur- 
Ham. . - . JupGE Hauu’s matter-full ‘Address before the Young Men's Mercantile Library Associ- 
ation of Uincinnati,’ recently published, arrived too late for farther notice than the mere announce- 
ment of its publication in the present number, - - - WE have seldom encountered a more chaste 
and beautiful publication than ‘Greenwood Illustrated,’ in a series of picturesque and monumental 
views, in highly-finished line-engraving ; from drawings taken on the spot, by James Sm1turz. The 
engravings are on steel, and are of the first orderof execution. The artist who drew them has a fine 
eye for the picturesque and the beautiful. The literary department is in the hands of Mr. N. CLeave- V4 
LAND. We are sorry that while copying the poetical inscription from the monument to the young 
Indian wife, Do-rrum-me, the editor should not have rendered that justice to BrYANT which the sculp- 
tor has denied him. The verse should be: 


ere) 

























‘Txov ‘rt happy now, for thou hast past 
The long, dark journey of the grave, 

And in the land of light at last 

Hast joined the good and brave.’ 











The last line, on the monument, has two words added to it, which spoils the measure without adding 
to the sentiment, and there is also an error from the original in the second line, although less mate- 
rial. Poor beautiful Do-aum-me! how well we remember her as she sat, a few days before her death, 
in one of the apartments of the American Museum, gazing up into her young husband’s face, her 
hand clasped the while in his. But‘ speaking of inscriptions,’ that is an admirable one recorded 
upon the tablet of a young mother, laid to rest in Greenwood with an only and infant child, whose 
death occurred a little while before her own: ‘‘Is it well with thee? Is it well with the child?’ And 
she answered, ‘It is well.’’ How simple, yet how touching, is this passage of Holy Writ in this 
connection! . . . We wish we had received a little earlier from the publishers, Messrs. CakEY AND : 
Haat, Philadelphia, our friend T. B. Tuorre’s late work, ‘Our Army on the Rio- Grande,’ comprising 
‘a short account of the important events transpiring (occurring, the author means,) from the time of 
the removal of the ‘Army of Occupation’ from Corpus Christi to the surrender of Matamoras ; 
with a description of the battles of Palo Alto and Resaca de Ja Palma, the bombardment of Fort 
Brown, and the ceremonies of the surrender of Matamoras ; with descriptiens of the city,’ etc., etc. 
‘Tom Owen, the Bee-Hunter,’ has doue his best in this work, and his best is good-enough reading 
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for any body; while in the twenty-six engravings which illustrate the descriptions, the artist has not 
been ‘ backward in coming forward’ to the assistance of the reader’s imagination. + - + ‘The Game 
of English Bloud- Royal,’ by Master W1LL1am CuaUNceY LANGDON, is a very pleasing exercitation 
for innocent ‘ gamesters’ of a tardy winter’s evening. It is a work of much talent, for a mere youth, 
and is warmly commended by gompetent judges of useful pastime —‘ Perer Pariey’ among the 
number. + - - AMoNnG the pubMtations of the Brothers Harrenr, received too late for any other no- 
tice than a mere announcement, are ‘Jay’s Morning and Evening Exercises,’ ‘ Myrtis, with other 
Etchings,’ by Mrs. StGouRNEy, and two additional numbers of the ‘ Pictorial History of England.’ 
‘The Rights of Labor,’ a work by Catvin Co.Ton, published by A. 8. Barnes AND CoMPANY, is in 
the same category. + - - We have received from the enterprising publishers, Messrs. GATES AND 
SrepmaAN, the first of a series of volumes under the general title of ‘Memoirs of American Govern- 
vrs,’ by JacoB BarLEy Moore. The work is full in detail, precise in facts, and accurate and reliable 
as a book of reference. Each volume will be complete in itself; the arrangement of the whole is 
chronological; and a complete index to al] the names, places and events mentioned in the work is 
to be added. The work is excellently printed, and the portraits on steel of WrinsLow, WINTHROP, 
Sir Harry Vane and Enpicort, are superb.- - + ‘ Destiny’ is the title of a poem pronounced be- 
fore the associate chapters of the Delta Phi Society at the New-York University in June last, by E. D. 
SMITH, a young gentleman whose energetic and felicitous delivery of his verse gave an added zest 
to its internal merits. We heard it pronounced with pleasure; and have only to regret that we 
should not have received a previous copy, sent us by the author, and that the present reaches us at 
too late an hour for any other than this very brief notice.- - » THE apology offered in the foregoing 
must be permitted to apply to a handsome volume, containing all the ‘ Poems of the late John Augus- 
tus Shea.’ But we have already spoken of these poems in terms of praise. + + + Reap ‘ Monte- 
Christo.’ It is one of the most intensely interesting and ably-written novels that we have read for 
years. It will bear ten perusals.- + + ‘The American Art Union,’ an association which has done 
and is doing so much for the encouragement of the Fine Arts throughout the country, has just issued 
a large and very beautiful engraving of DuraNp’s fine picture of ‘The Capture of Andre.’ It is 
exquisitely engraved by SmiLurz and HINSHELWOOD. 


American Artists, Music, Etc.— We shall have something to write ere long concerning cer- 
tain of our artists and their later productions. In fact, it is meet that we should say a few words ‘ at 
this present.’ VANDERLYN’s ‘Landing of Columbus’ has arrived, and is on exhibition at the National 
Academy Rooms. We find it impossible to indicate its merits farther in the present number than 
by saying, that as a whole it is very effective, and that it carries the imagination of the beholder 
back to the time and the scene represented, and leaves a vivid impression of the event upon his mind. 
But of this elaborate national picture we shall have more to say hereafter. Mr. W. H. Brown, lately 
returned from Florence, has at his studio and at the rooms of the Art-Union some fine specimens of 
his talents. The ‘ Moonlight View in Venice,’ at the former place, is a fair example of his feeling 
for nature and his felicity of touch. ELxioTt, who in portraiture has stepped quietly and by com- 
mon consent into the shoes of our departed friend Inman, has seldom an unoccupied easel. His 
large picture of Governor Bouck, painted for our ‘ Municipal Fathers,’ and for which he receives a 
thousand dollars, is nearly completed. In drawing, color, attitude and accessories, it will be deemed, 
we may confidenily predict, a most masterly composition. There are three or four other admirably- 
painted portraits of his, of distinguished laymen and women, recently transferred to canvass, which 
are no whit behind the best of this popular artist’s previous pictures. Mr. Orrrcer, whose superb 
miniatures we had occasion not long since to commend as they deserved to the public favor, seems 
to ‘ know no retiring ebb’ in his career. There is the face of a ‘most sweet lady’ before us as we 
write, which Mr. OrricEr has placed upon ivory as pure as her complexion, which it is not too much 
to say, ‘can’t be beaten.’ Among the returned absentees from abroad we should not omit to mention 
our old (yet young) friend Poweti. Those who visit his studio, (over the entrance to Rev. Mr. 
Bexttows’ church in Broadway,) will find in his later performances how great is the improvement 
which he has made in the prosecution of his beautiful art. - + + ‘Musrc hath charms’ that are certainly 
appreciated in our city. Witness the crowded concerts of Burke, (our own accomplished ‘ Joz,’ 
who is as full of genius as of modesty,) and those of the great Stvor1, whose eminent reputation had 
preceded him, and who has won all suffrages by his admirable performances. Henri HERZ, too, 


the distinguished composer and pianist is among us, and will have created an unexampled furor be- 


fore these sentences are transferred to type. Of him and his fellows, ‘ more anon.’ 
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NOTICE. 


Country Supscripers who are in arrears should recollect to 
make returns for what we send them. Remittances to be made 
to Joun ALLEN, 


139 Nassau-street, 
New-York. 


Mr. T. P. Wiritiams is our Agent to receive the names of 
Subscribers in the West and South. Editors and others kindly in- 
terested in the circulation of this Magazine, will oblige us by 
facilitating his designs. 

QO. D. Davis and Joun Srovueuron, Jr., are canvassing for sub- 
scribers to this work in the state of New-York. 


Entered, according to the act of Congress, in the year 1846, 
BY JOHN ALLEN. 
In the Clerk’s office of the District Court of the Southern District of New-York. 
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